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La  pubblicazione  di  questo  opuscolo  null’altro  si  prefigge,  che 
restituire  nel  suo  posto  di  onore  un  illustre  Italiano  Cesare 
Magati ,  come  quegli  che  pel  primo  pose  i  veri  principii  della 
cura  antisettica. 

Con  ciò  nulla  intendiamo  detrarre  al  merito  di  alcuno,  con¬ 
vinti  che  niuno  si  debba  offendere  quando  rendesi  omaggio  alla 
giustizia  colla  verità. 

Ogni  nazione  ha  le  sue  conquiste  scientifiche  da  vantare,  e  il 
patrimonio  del  vero  per  tutte  è  inviolabile.  Nullameno  anche  il 
regno  della  scienza  ha  i  suoi  usurpatori:  è  però  sacro  dovere  di 
ogni  cittadino  difendere  i  trovati  del  genio  nazionale. 

Questo  dovere  stringe  massimamente  gli  Italiani  avvezzi  troppo 
spesso  a  vedersi  rapire  dallo  straniero  le  loro  invenzioni  nel 
campo  della  scienza.  Valgano  i  fatti  seguenti.  Giovanni  Battista 
Canani  e  Fabricio  d’ Acquapendente  scoprono  le  valvole  nelle 
vene;  Realdo  Colombo  di  Cremona  la  piccola  circolazione;  e  il 
Cesalpino,  stabilito  che  il  sangue  affluisce  al  cuore  come  a  suo 
principio ,  e  che  tra  le  arterie  e  le  vene  per  le  anasto¬ 
mosi  dei  capillari  vi  è  continuità,  è  sul  punto  di  manifestare 
al  mondo  questa  nuova  meraviglia  del  corpo  umano,  la  grande 
circolazione.  Nonostante  Guglielmo  Harvey,  fisiologo  Inglese , 
istruito  nella  scuola  di  Padova  sul  gran  tema,  già  dettato  e  di¬ 
mostrato  dal  Cesalpino  medesimo,  gli  strappa  di  pugno  l’impor- 
tante  scoperta,  e  se  ne  promulga  autore. 

Si  abbia  pure  il  Lister  il  merito  di  aver  dato  al  me¬ 
todo  antisettico  più  vasta  applicazione,  di  aver  tratto  par¬ 
tito  da  quelli  antisettici ,  che  sono  conquista  della  Chirur- 


già  moderna;  poiché  noi  quanto  siamo  gelosi  dei  nostri  di¬ 
ritti,  altrettanto  siamo  rispettosi  degli  altrui.  Ma  la  originalità 
di  questo  metodo  di  cura,  come  chiaro  apparirà  dal  breve  stu¬ 
dio  comparativo  qui  appresso,  è  gloria  della  nostra  Nazione. 

Chiunque  imparzialmente  giudichi,  dovrà  riconoscere  che  se  il 
nostro  Magati  non  fu  così  avventuroso  da  raccogliere  il  frutto- 
de’suoi  lunghi  studi,  egli  nullameno  lasciò  ne’suoi  scritti  i  prin- 
cipii  medesimi  su  cui  si  fonda  quel  sistema  che  adorno  di  più 
splendide  vesti  due  secoli  e  mezzo  dopo  ritorna  con  solenne  ingresso 
nel  suolo  ove  nacque. 

Sicché  il  Lister,  novello  Vespucci,  ha  imposto  il  suo  nome  ad 
un  sistema  da  altri  scoperto. 

L’esempio  generoso  di  chi  suda  alla  rivendicazione  delle  gran¬ 
dezze  nazionali  persuada  gli  amatori  veraci  della  patria  e  della 
scienza,  che  è  viltà  senza  pari  tollerare  il  saccheggio  della  più 
nobile  eredità,  e  che  la  memoria  dei  grandi  scienziati  più  che 
con  materiali  monumenti,  si  onora  rivendicandone  le  opere  im¬ 
mortali,  e  seguendone  l’esempio. 

Roma  30  maggio  1889 


Silvio  Settimi. 
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La  corruzione  del  sangue,  degli  umori  e  dei  tessuti  fu 
conosciuta  fino  dai  tempi  più  remoti,  e  si  cercò  di  prevenirla. 
Tanto  non  può  asserirsi  della  infezione  locale.  Per  le  ferite 
e  per  le  piaghe  si  era  lungi  dal  pensare  ad  una  infezione. 
Fu  solo  dopo  la  grande  invenzione  della  polvere  pirica  che 
-  le  ferite  di  arma  da  fuoco,  le  quali  il  più  delle  volte  tor¬ 
navano  fatali,  suscitarono  l’idea  di  studiare  la  vera  causa 
ond’esse  mostravansi  ribelli  ai  diversi  metodi  di  cura. 

I  primi  lavori  sulle  ferite  d’arma  da  fuoco  uscirono  da 
penna  italiana.  Infatti  Bartolomeo  Maggi  Bolognese  —  Al¬ 
fonso  Ferri  Napoletano  —  Leonardo  Botallo  e  Francesco  Rota 
ci  lasciarono  opere  pregevoli  su  tale  argomento.  Questi  au¬ 
tori  dettarono  le  loro  idee  in  latino.  Però  mal  si  poteva  ap¬ 
plicare  la  buona  lingua  del  Lazio  ad  esprimere  istromenti  di 
recente  invenzione  che  aveva  recato  seco  l’ applicazione 
della  polvere  pirica  alla  guerra:  ond’  è  che  ne  derivò  un  la¬ 
tino  barbaro,  da  muovere  spesso  ilarità.  Tuttavia,  più  che 
alla  eleganza  della  forma,  badando  all’importanza  delPargo- 
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mento  non  reputiamo  inutile  dare  un  rapido  cenno  degli 
scritti  di  questi  autori. 

Bartolomeo  Maggi  scrisse  (1552)  «  De  vulnerum  a  bom- 
bardarum  et  sclopetorurn  globulis  illatorum,  et  de  eorum 
symptomatum  curatione  » 

I  Francesi  forse  troppo  gelosi  delle  loro  glorie  nazionali, 
vorrebbero  preporre  al  Maggi,  come  primo  che  parlasse 
delle  ferite  d’arme  da  fuoco,  il  loro  Ambrogio  Parò  (1551). 
Questi  seguì  le  armi  di  Francesco  I.  in  Italia,  e  si  trovò 
all’assedio  di  Parma.  Ora  non  è  probabile  che  il  Parò  attin¬ 
gesse  le  sue  idee  dal  nostro  Maggi;  anzi  questa  probabilità 
addiviene  un  fatto,  ove  si  ponga  mente  a  quanto  Curzio 
Sprengel  asserisce  nella  sua  Storia  Prammatica  della  Me¬ 
dicina  —  Tomo  II.  pag.  188  —  che  tutto  ciò  che  il  Parò 
espone  intorno  alle  ferite  d’arma  da  fuoco  lo  apprese  da  un 
chirurgo  Italiano  —  ab  Italo  Chirurgo  didicit  modum  mol- 
liter  vulnera  curandi  —  e  questi  non  poteva  essere  altri 
che  il  Maggi,  con  cui  più  volte  il  Parò  ebbe  occasione  di 
trattare. 

II  Maggi  nella  prefazione  si  rivolge  a  Giovar  Battista 
Del  Monte ,  capitano  celebre  di  quei  tempi,  da  cui  egli  era 
stato  chiamato  a  medicare  i  soldati. 

Nel  suo  lavoro  l’autore  parla  della  indole  delle  ferite  di 
arma  da  fuoco.  Dice  che  i  chirurgi  del  campo,  magni  nomi - 
nis,  curavano  le  ferite  come  si  trattasse  di  gravi  ustioni  — 
ac  si  ab  ignito  candentique  telo  excepta  fuissent  —  Passa 
a  rassegna  le  idee  de’  suoi  colleghi  contemporanei,  su  tal 
genere  di  ferite,  i  quali  ritenevano  che  esse  provenissero  da 
profonde  ustioni  dei  proiettili  infuocati  penetrati  nei  tes- 
snti.  Questo  per  lui  era  falso,  come  lo  è  difatto.  Rimprovera 
loro  il  metodo  di  cura,  nel  quale  li  reputa  fuori  di  via:  — 
tota  errasse  via.  — 

Sembra  che  dovesse  sostenere  gravi  lotte,  dicendo  che 
fu  costretto  di  porsi  in  difesa  contro  gli  attacchi  dei  suoi 
contemporanei  —  a  rn alevolissimis  invidorum  latratibus  — 
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che  sogliono  attaccare  i  più  laboriosi  —  qui  aliorum  làbo- 
ribus  óbtrectari  solent.  —  Il  tempo  però  gli  ha  reso  giustizia. 
La  dedica  della  citata  opera  è  del  fratello  di  Bartolomeo, 
cioè  di  G.  Battista  Maggi  a  Balduino  Bel  Monte ,  fratello  di 
Papa  Giulio  III.,  e  padre  di  G.  Battista  Del  Monte. 

Alfonso  Ferri  di  Napoli  scrisse  (1556)  —  De  sclopetorum 
et  archibusorum  vulneribus  — 

Il  lavoro  é  diviso  in  tre  libri.  La  prefazione  è  diretta  a 
D.  Gargia  da  Toledo,  condottiero  delle  milizie  partenopee. 

Asserisce  che  pochi  erano  allora  i  Chirurgi,  i  quali  sapes¬ 
sero  qualche  cosa  sulla  vera  cagione,  e  sulla  cura  delle  fe¬ 
rite  di  arma  da  fuoco  —  vix  quispiam  hactenus  hanc  ma - 
teriam  altigerit  —  Ripete  quasi  le  stesse  cose  pubblicate 
poco  prima  dal  Maggi.  Del  proprio  irnaginò  un  istromento 
per  estrarre  i  proiettili  detto  perciò  tir  apatie,  od  Alfonsino 
dal  nome  del  suo  inventore  (1). 

Se  non  che  è  da  notarsi  che  al  Ferri,  anziché  l’invenzione, 
deve  attribuirsi  il  merito  dell’applicazione  di  tale  istromento. 
Infatti  negli  scavi  dell’antico  suolo  di  Roma,  per  la  costru¬ 
zione  del  nuovo  palazzo  delle  Finanze,  tra  i  ferri  chirurgici 
usati  dagli  antichi  Romani  (2)  ne  furono  rinvenuti  di  forma 
consimile,  mancanti  solo  della  cannula,  applicati  allora  alla 
estrazione  di  altra  specie  di  proiettili  o  calcoli. 

Francesco  Bota  dèlia  scuola  Bolognese  fu  insegnante  di 
Chirurgia,  e  Michele  Medici  asserisce  che  era  profondo  ana¬ 
tomico. 

Anch’esso  trovossi  tra  le  armate  del  secolo  XVI,  ed  ebbe 
quindi  occasione  di  osservare  e  curare  molte  ferite  d’arma 
da  fuoco.  Scrisse  (1555)  un  libro  «  De  belli  tormènlorvm 
vulneribus  »  e  lo  dedicò  ad  Ottavio  Farnese  duca  di  Parma 
e  Piacenza. 

(1)  Opera  citata  pag.  291. 

(2)  Vedi  Colle/don  e  d’Istromenti  Chirurgici  dell’Anlica  Roma  -  Prof. 
Francesco  Scalzi  pag.  23.  fig .  50.  dal  medesimo  raccolti  e  conservati. 
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In  un  punto  asserisce  che  le  armi  da  fuoco  non  furono 
del  tutto  ignorate  dagli  antichi.  Nell’Eneide  di  Virgilio  si  fa 
allusione  ad  istromenti  che  producevano  splendore  e  deto¬ 
nazione.  Eccone  il  passo  : 

«  ...  Bum  ftammas  Jovis  et  sonitus  imitatur  Olympi  » 
Qui  sembra  si  alluda  a  macchine  che  lanciavano  proiettili 
con  lampo  e  fragore,  macchine  di  grande  azione,  che,  se¬ 
condo  il  Poeta,  imitavano  lo  splendore  e  il  rumore  della 
folgore.  Gli  Antichi  lavoravano  proiettili  di  pietra  e  di  piombo 
atti  a  lanciarsi,  come  si  osservano  nelle  collezioni  di  alcuni 
Musei.  Con  quali  istromenti  precisamente  li  lanciassero  poco 
è  noto:  comunque  non  erano  certo  a  mezzo  di  polvere  pirica. 

Nel  suo  lavoro  il  Rota,  parla  della  polvere,  dei  proiettili 
e  s’ intrattiene  sugli  errori  dei  suoi  contemporanei,  i  quali 
ritenevano  che  le  ferite  d’arma  da  fuoco  fossero  lesioni  da 

•è 

ustione  ed  avvelenate. 

Nega  egli  trattarsi  di  ferite  causate  da  combustione,  e  ne 
adduce  la  prova  dei  feriti  che  non  accusarono  mai  bruciore, 
nè  gran  dolore.  Dice  che  provengono  invece  da  contusione 
o  laceramento  :  tanto  più  che  le  vesti,  prime  ad  essere  per¬ 
forate,  non  offrono  segno  di  bruciamento.  E  se  l’aspetto  delle 
ferite  è  livido,  ciò  non  si  deve  ad  altro  che  ai  depositi  di 
polvere  ancora  non  combusta.  Col  Maggi  e  col  Ferri  ripete 
che  le  sostanze  della  polvere  pirica  non  sono  causa  di  u- 
stione,  di  avvelenamento,  perchè  si  possono  impunemente 
trangugiare,  anzi  prendere  come  medicamento.  La  esplo¬ 
sione  della  polvere  a  breve  distanza,  prova  pure  non  essere 
venefica,  mentre  la  sua  azione  si  limita  a  sole  macchie  cu¬ 
tanee,  nè  si  hanno  disturbi  generali  nell’ organismo,  come 
quando  si  tratta  di  veleni.  E  se  sopravviene  cangrena  la  si 
deve  solo  e  causa  meccanica  lacerante  e  contundente.  S’in¬ 
trattiene  pure  sulle  ferite  occorse  nell’assedio  di  Parma. 

Quanto  alla  terapia  conclude  non  esservi  che  la  cura  sinto¬ 
matica:  e  ip  ciò  mostrasi  più  istruito  dei  precedenti  scrittori. 
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Parìa  a  lungo  sul  metodo  di  edurre  i  proiettili,  dei  quali 
alcuni  non  sempre  si  possono  estrarre  senza  compromettere 
vasi  e  nervi. 

Dice  delle  dilatazioni  delle  ferite  per  estrarre  corpi  ete¬ 
rogenei,  delle  scarificazioni,  e  avverte  che  quando  vi  sia 
flogosi  molto  accentuata  si  debba  ricorrere  a  sottrazione  lo¬ 
cale  di  sangue.  Accenna  a  sostanze  liquide  medicinali,  capaci 
di  nettare  la  piaga  dai  cattivi  umori.  Ed  ecco  un  lontano 
accenno  ai  disinfettanti).  E'  minutissimo  nel  trattare  della 
dietetica,  cura  conveniente,  qualità  dei  cibi,  e  tempo  da 
prenderli.  Dedica  un  capitolo  intero  al  trattamento  delle 
emorragie  che  talora  sono  sfrenate,  indomabili  da  causare 
perfino  la  morte. 

Prende  in  esame  le  fratture,  particolarmente  le  commi¬ 
nute  e  propone  i  vari  modi  con  cui  convenga  rimediare 
ad  esse. 

Parla  della  eresipela,  della  espiazione  del  ventre,  perchè 
talvolta  il  disturbo  gastrico  è  quello  che  si  oppone  alla  gua¬ 
rigione.  Tratta  di  seni,  fistole,  anemia  e  di  altro. 

Leonardo  Botallo  di  Asti  fu  educato  nella  Università  di 
Venezia,  ove  (1556)  pubblicò  un  opera  col  titolo  -  De  cu - 
randis  vulneribus  sclopetorum  -  La  dedicò  a  Carlo  Cosso 
viceré  della  Liguria  Subalpina. 

Espone  il  Botallo  semplicemente  le  teorie  buone  e  false 
che  allora  si  avevano  intorno  alle  ferite.  Prevaleva  ancora 

in  molti  l’idea  che  la  polvere  pirica  fosse  venefica,  e  quindi 
ritornavasi  all’  idea  delle  ustioni  dei  proiettili,  errore  già 

combattuto  dal  Maggi. 

Il  Botallo  vuole  istruire  la  sua  epoca,  quindi  rammenta 
come  il  Maggi  avesse  negato  la  ustione  dei  proiettili,  quale 
causa  delle  ferite  d’arma  da  fuoco.  Dice  che  i  corpi  incan¬ 
descenti  producono  sul  tessuto  bolle,  flittene  ed  altre  lesioni 
di  tal  genere,  ciò  che  non  si  osservò  mai  dietro  ferite  d’arma 
da  fuoco. 
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Aggiunge  esperienze  a  proprio  conto,  che  cioè  avendo 
tentato  di  toccare  il  proiettile  appena  avvenuta  l'esplosione, 
non  ebbe  ad  avvertire  senso  alcuno  di  bruciore,  nè  questo 
senso  l’ebbero  mai  a  provare  i  feriti  da  proiettili. 

Egli  esplose  sopra  cumuli  di  polvere  pirica  senza  che  si 
incendiasse.  Accenna  all’uso  di  coprire  i  bastioni,  per  difen¬ 
derli  dal  proiettile  del  cannone,  con  materassi  di  lana,  i 
quali  non  si  videro  mai  bruciare  sebbene  di  natura  accen¬ 
sibili. 

Osserva  come  nelle  ferite  d’arma  da  fuoco  siano  frequen¬ 
tissime  le  emorragie,  le  quali  non  si  verificherebbero  tanto 
facilmente  se  i  proiettili  fossero  molto  caldi.  Infatti  è  noto 
che  gli  Antichi  Greci  e  Romani,  nelle  operazioni  chirurgiche, 
facevano  uso  di  ferri  incandescenti  per  impedire  appunto 
le  emorragie  e  mitigare  il  dolore,  il  quale  per  l’ intorbida¬ 
mento  che  il  calore  causa  sulle  parti  sensibili,  resta  quasi 
del  tutto  attutito. 

Dopo  avere  a  lungo  ragionato  sopra  questi  punti,  già 
toccati  da  quelli  scrittori  che  lo  precedettero,  viene  alla 
conclusione,  che  le  ferite  d’  arma  da  fuoco  sono  dovute  a 
contusioni  e  lacerazioni  dei  tessuti,  per  azione  meccanica  ; 
donde  ripetesi  l’escara,  la  paralisi,  la  cangrena  e  la  necrosi 
dei  tessuti  medesimi. 

Riguardo  alla  tossicità  della  polvere,  la  esclude  al  pari 
degli  altri,  che  scrissero  prima  di  lui,  e  dei  quali  ripete 
presso  a  poco  gli  argomenti. 

Il  Botallo  tratta  pure  la  parte  terapeutica  che  però  è 
tutta  sintomatica;  quindi  rimedi  contro  lo  stato  flogistico, 
contro  la  irritazione,  insieme  alfluso  degli  oppiacei  per  al¬ 
leviare  il  dolore,  e  di  medicamenti  per  rimuovere  le  com¬ 
plicazioni,  e  tra  queste  la  complicazione  gastrica,  la  corru¬ 
zione,  i  probabili  assorbimenti.  Nel  Botallo  apparisce  già 
una  idea,  benché  confusa  sulla  corruzione  delle  ferite,  un 
primo  accenno  cioè  alla  infezione  locale. 
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Esso  dice  che  il  veleno  non  viene  dal  difuori,  per  azione 
della  polvere  pirica,  ma  può  nascere  dalla  corruzione  dei  tessuti, 
contro  cui  propone  lavacri  con  sostanze  medicinali  corrigenti. 
Però  non  eccediamo:  questo  autore  è  ancora  lungi  dal  con¬ 
cepire  l’idea  chiara  di  una  infezione  locale,  e  di  un  riassor¬ 
bimento  che  possa  causare  infezione  generale. 

Tutto  questo  si  appartiene  alla  II.a  epoca  della  storia  delle 
ferite  e  del  setticismo. 

Quest’epoca  si  distingue  per  il  lato  etiologico  e  terapeu¬ 
tico.  Si  riconobbe  in  essa  la  facilità  di  corrompersi  delle 
ferite  e  delle  piaghe,  e  se  ne  additò  un  più  giusto  metodo 
curativo.  (1) 

Questo  periodo  (1566-1616)  è  rappresentato  da  Cesare 
Magati,  il  quale  appunto  nel  1616  pubblicò  a  Venezia  un 
prezioso  lavoro  col  titolo  -  De  rara  vulnerum  medicatione  - 
È  la  prima  opera  in  cui  apparisce  chiara  l’idea  della  pre¬ 
senza  nell’aria  di  germi  infettanti,  ed  il  concetto  che  la  cor¬ 
ruzione  delle  superficie  impiagate  sia  per  arma  da  fuoco,  sia 
per  traumi  comuni,  venga  determinata  da  germi  esterni. 

Il  Magati  pertanto  segna  una  pagina  di  vero  progresso 
nella  storia  dell’arte  Medico-chirurgica. 

Cesare  Magati  nacque  a  Scandiano  paesello  nel  Bolognese. 
Studiò  in  Bologna,  ma  venne  a  perfezionarsi  in  Roma,  per 
apprendervi  specialmente  il  modo  onde  i  chirurgi  trattavano 
le  piaghe  e  le  ferite.  E  fu  appunto  nell’Ospedale  della  Conso¬ 
lazione  di  questa  città,  che  egli  potè  realmente  perfezionarsi 
in  questo  metodo  di  cura.  Lo  dice  esso  stesso  »...  Dum 
Romae  commorarer  praecipuos  urbis  chirurgos ,  novam  hanc 
curationem  vulneribus  adhibentes  intuebar ,  novitate  rei 
permotus.  -  Dunque  dall’avere  appreso  il  modo  di  curare  le 
ferite  nell’ospedale  della  Consolazione,  (2)  uscì  il  libro  im¬ 
mortale  del  Magati. 

(1)  Di  questo  periodo  si  è  già  occupato  il  Prof.  Filippo  Scalzi. 

(2)  In  hospitali  S.  M.  Consolationis  perstitisti,  quo  tempore  de  chirur¬ 
gia  compendium  absolvisti  —  (Mariano  Santo;  de  capitis  laesionibus). 
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Senza  sottoporre  in  questo  punto  ad  un  particolareggiato 
esame  l’aureo  lavoro  del  nostro  autore,  la  cui  eccellenza 
potrà  rilevarsi  da  quanto  brevemente  siamo  per  dire,  pas¬ 
siamo  senz’altro  alla  III.  epoca. 

L’epoca  III  o  moderna  è  soggetto  per  noi  di  uno  studio 
comparativo,  per  il  quale  di  leggeri  si  giungerà  alla  con¬ 
clusione,  che  tutta  la  gloria  acquistata  dal  Lister ,  creduto 
dai  più  inventore  della  cura  asettica ,  più  a  ragione  si  deve 
alla  nostra. ;  Italia. 

Dal  1616  in  poi  non  si  era  più  parlato  nè  delle  infezioni, 
nè  dei  disinfettanti.  Solo  dopo  due  secoli  e  mezzo  circa  rin¬ 
glese  Lister  (1857)  ritornò  su  questo  argomento,  proponendo 
il  sistema  della  cura  asettica;  donde  n’ebbe  sì  gran  fama. 

Esaminando  il  sistema  del  Lister  si  deve  credere,  o  che 
egli  non  si  avvide  dell’  opera  del  Magati,  o  più  ragionevol¬ 
mente  che,  avvedutosene,  non  ne  volle  far  cenno  ;  poiché 
tutta  la  teoria  del  Lister  è  improntata  sull’opera  del  Magati. 

Infatti,  il  sistema  Listeriano  si  basa  su  tre  concetti  distinti. 

1.  Occlusione  delle  ferite 

2.  Disinfezione 

3.  Medicature  infrequenti 

Ora  tutto  questo  lo  troviamo  chiaramente  registrato  nel 

lavoro  del  nostro  Magati. 

/ 

Vediamolo: 

Il  Lister  dà  il  precetto  di  occludere  le  ferite,  di  sottrarle, 
in  altri  termini,  dal  contatto  dell’aria.  Ora  notisi  con  quanta 
chiarezza  aveva  insegnato  il  medesimo  il  Magati  -  ...  te- 
gumentum  aptum  facile  parabit  medicus  ex  duplicalo ,  tri¬ 
plicato,  aut  quadruplicato ,  vel  pluries  etiam  plicato  linteo, 
vel  pluribus  linteis  .  .  .  Ma  poteva  più  apertamente  procla¬ 
mare  il  Magati,  la  separazione  delle  ferite  dal  contatto  del¬ 
l’aria  ?  !  Se  non  che  pensò  a  mezzi  più  acconci  per  ottenere 
tale  separazione,  proponendo  cioè  l’uso  della  bambagia,  della 
lana,  del  cotone  cardato  etc. 

E  qui  si  noti  altresì  quanto  indebitamente  il  Guerin  si 


/ 
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appropri  il  merito  di  avere  per  il  primo  fatto  uso,  nella 
occlusione  delie  ferite,  del  cotone  cardato.  Ecco  quanto 
il  Magati  propone  prima  di  lui  -  .  .  .  modo  etiam  ex  tenui 
stuppa  vel  molli  lana  aut  gossypio  confectis  spleniis ,  vel 
pulvillis  ...  -  E  ciò  dice  perchè  servano  da  filtro  all’aria, 
la  quale  soggiunge,  entrerà  dopo  essersi  purificata. 

Ecco  l  idea  onde  tanto  si  fan  vanto  il  Liste e  ed  il  Guerin . 

Il  2.  punto  del  sistema  del  Lister  è  la  disinfezione,  vale 
a  dire  il  combattere  1’  infezione  proveniente  dall’  esterno. 
Ebbene  anche  questo  av^eva  già  osservato  il  Magati  -  ab 
externo  infectionem  recipit.  —  alludendo  alla  ferita. 

Il  Lìster  dice  che  non  solo  gli  agenti  esterni,  i  parassiti 
dell’aria  tornano  dannosi  alla  ferita,  ma  anche  i  secreti 
morbosi  che  ne  emanano  -E  il  Magati  -  Urgebit  magis  flu- 
xionis  periculura ,  et  praestita  occasio  fueril  generationi 
rnultorum  et  pravorum  succorum,  vel  ut  jam  geniti  atte - 
nuentur ,  vitium  fundatur,  aut  aliud  conir ahant. 

In  terzo  luogo  il  sistema  Listeriano  si  basa  sulle  medica¬ 
ture  rare.  Ora  qui  non  può  più  veramente  supporsi  che  il  Lister 
non  abbia  avuto  cognizione  dell'opera  del  Magati,  avendone 
ad  verbum  ripetuto  le  parole  che  il  Magati  medesimo  appose 
per  titolo  al  suo  libro  -  De  rara  vulnerum  medicalione  - 

E  in  altro  punto  il  nostro  autore  rimprovera  -  non  sol - 
venda  quotidie  vulnera  -  tutti  coloro  che  ponevano  ogni  cura 
nel  rinnovare  quotidianamente  le  medicature  alle  ferite, 
anzi  li  deride  :  -  ut  eas  aliter  tractare  sit  nefas!  — 

Dopo  di  che,  giudicando  senza  spirito  di  parte,  e  con¬ 
forme  giustizia,  ognun  vede  qual  sia  il  merito  del  Lister, 
proclamato  inventore  del  metodo  di  cura  asettica,  e  del  pari 
qual  sia  la  vera  gloria,  che  per  giustizia  va  rivendicata  al 
Magati. 

Ma  forse  il  Lister  si  avrà  il  merito  di  avere  introdotto 
i  mezzi  di  cura  asettica,  come  ad  esempio,  l’acido  fenico  ? 
No  :  perchè  il  Parkes,  lo  Stund,  il  Zocoschi,  il  Crokes,  lo 
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Zapolsky  lo  avevano  già  adoperato  prima  di  lai.  E  tuttavia 
l’acido  fenico  non  è  certamente  il  rimedio  privilegiato,  mentre 
è  nel  suo  uso  che  spesso  debbansi  deplorare  dei  disturbi  sul 
malato,  quali  le  irritazioni  locali,  e  dopo  assorbito,  le  altera¬ 
zioni  generali. 

Si  usò  l’acido  salicilico,  ed  il  nostro  Flajani  in  S.  Spirito, 
con  ottimo  risultato  fece  uso,  nella  cura  delle  piaghe,  della 
canfora,  la  quale  non  ha  gl’inconvenienti  dell’acido  fenico. 
Così  pure  ne  sono  immuni  i  cloruri,  gl’ipocloriti,  l’alcool,  il 
timolo,  i  solfiti  e  gl’iposolfiti  del  Polli. 

Se  pertanto  l’idea  dell’infezione  locale  fu  primo  a  mani¬ 
festarla  il  nostro  Magati  ;  se  il  Magati  stesso  espresse  chia¬ 
ramente  ed  estesamente  quei  principi,  su  cui  il  Lister  basò 
la  sua  teoria,  se  l’applicazione  dell’acido  fenico,  e  di  altri 
disinfettanti  nella  cura  asettica  non  si  deve  al  Lister  ma  ad 
altri,  qual  sarà  il  merito  a  lui  dovuto  ?  Certamente  non  quello 
della  originalità,  ma  sibbene  quello  che  si  conviene  a  chir 
profittando  di  un  materiale  già  preparato,  si  accinge  a  pro¬ 
pagare  un  sistema  già  esistente,  ornandolo  delle  attrattive 
di  una  nuova  e  più  brillante  esposizione. 

Eppure,  al  primo  apparire,  del  sistema  Listeriano  gl'Ita- 
liani,  mostrandosi  sempre  amanti  più  della  gloria  altrui  che 
della  propria,  gli  furono  larghi  di  elogi  e  di  encomi.  Quanto 
più  giustamente  avrebbero  dovuto  ripristinare  ed  onorare 
la  memoria  del  vero  creatore  del  metodo  di  cura  asettica,  de) 
loro  concittadino  Cesare  Magati. 

Colleghi,  di  questi  miei  studi  mi  terrò  ben  soddisfatto,  se 
Voi,  dalle  cose  fin  qui  ragionate,  non  per  benigna  indulgenza 
ma  per  sincero  convincimento  vorrete  ritenere  che  questa  ri¬ 
vendicazione  operata  dall’Egregio  nostro  Maestro  segna  un 
nuovo  trionfo  della  scienza  patria. 


* 
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“Mad  Dog!” 

By  J.  F.  D.  Shrewsbury,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 


/ 


ON  September  16th,  1760,  thè  Leeds  Intel- 
ligencer  carried  this  announcement  :  “  On 
Tuesday  last  this  Town  was  alarnTd  with 
thè  Cry  of  Mad  Dogs  ;  whereupon,  notice  was 
given  by  thè  Magistrates  for  all  Persons  to  con¬ 
fine  their  Dogs,  on  Pain  of  being  destroyed,  if 
seen  abroad,  and  12d.  a  head  offer’d  for  each  Dog 
that  was  found  in  thè  Streets  ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  upwards  of  50  were  kilhd,  and  their 
Heads  brought  to  thè  Constables.”  ( 14 ) 

The  cry  of  “  Mad  Dog  !  ”  is  not  heard  to-day 
echoing  through  thè  streets  of  an  English 
town  ;  but  less  tban  a  century  ago,  it  was  a  not 
infrequent  reminder  of  thè  menace  that  lurked 
in  thè  bite  of  a  “  mad  ”  dog,  thè  menace  of  thè* 
terrible  disease  of  hydrophobia  or  rabies.  The 
universal  fear  inspired  by  that  disease  sprang 
from  thè  knowledge  that  it  was  incurable,  that 
there  was  no  effective  prophylaxis  that  could  be 
applied  in  every  case  of  a  bite  by  a  suspect  rabid 
animai,  and  that  its  propagation  and  dis- 
semination  were  so  swift  and  stealthy  that 
neither  man  ’or  beast  could  anywhere,  or  at  any 
time,  be  secure  against  its  attack.  “  Two  mad 
dogs,”  reported  The  Birmingham  Gazette  of 
July  21st,  1849,  “  have  been  killed  at  Bewdley 
during  thè  past  week.  One  of  thè  animals 
belonged  to  a  blind  man,  named  Lander,  living 
on  Wyre  Hill,  and  was  accustomed  to  lead  its 
unfortunate  master,  but  on  Saturday  last  it 
became  rabid,  and  bit  him  severely  on  thè  back 
of  one  of  his  hands.”  Therein  lay  thè  genesis 
of  thè  fear  that  hydrophobia  evoked,  thè  fear 
that  suddenly,  and  often  without  apparent 
warning,  man’s  trusted  and  devoted  companion 
among  thè  lower  animals  might  become  his 
unwitting  assassin. 

Throughout  thè  centuries  of  human  occupa- 
tion  of  these  islands,  down  to  thè  last  recorded 
human  death  from  indigenous  rabies  in  England 
in  1911,  it  is  probable  that  thè  virus  of  rabies 
was  continuously  present  among  thè  canine 
population,  because  it  is  primarily  a  parasite  of 
canines,  more  especially  of  thè  wolf,  and  wolves 
were  common  in  parts  of  thè  British  Isles  as 
late  as  thè  end  of  thè  Middle  Ages.  White  (15) 
says  that  they  were  numerous  in  England  in 
thè  twelfth  century,  and  that  they  remained  a 
pest  right  through  thè  thirteenth  century. 
He  mentions  that  “  on  14  May  1281,  thè  King 
(Edward  I)  ordered  Peter  Corbet  to  catch  and 
destroy  all  wolves  in  cos.  Gloucester,  Worcester, 


Hereford,  Salop,  and  Stafford  ;  in  1290  it  was 
stated  that  thè  wild  animals  in  William  Poer’s 
park  at  Farley  were  being  destroyed  by  wolves  ; 
and  that  they  were  stili  harrying  thè  deer  in 
Macclesheld  Park  in  1302-3.”  Savage  (13) 
States  that  during  thè  reign  of  Edward  III 
(A.D.  1327-77)  Thomas  de  Engaine  held  certain 
manors  by  thè  Service  of  finding  dogs  at  his  own 
expense  to  destroy  wolves,  foxes,  martins,  and 
wild  cats,  in  thè  counties  of  Northampton, 
Rutland,  Oxford,  Essex,  and  Buckingharn. 

The  wolf  seems  to  have  been  exterminated  in 
England  during  thè  early  years  of  thè  fìfteenth 
century,  but  it  persisted  for  at  least  three  more 
centuries  in  other  parts  of  thè  British  Isles. 
“  Abhba  ”  (11)  affirms  that  thè  last  wolf  in 
Scotland  was  killed  by  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  about 
thè  year  1680,  although  there  seems  to  be  some 
doubt  about  thè  exact  year  in  which  this  event 
occurred.  In  Ireland  wolves  were  stili  common, 
however,  long  after  their  extinction  in  Britain, 
and  there  is  an  entry  in  Edwards’s  Cork 
Remembrancer  (11),  under  thè  date  of  1710, 
which  reads  :  “  This  year  thè  last  presentment 
for  killing  wolves  was  made  in  thè  county  of 
Cork.”  This  seems  to  have  been  thè  last  officiai 
notice  of  their  existence  in  Ireland  ;  but 
”  Abhba  ”  (Ila)  refers  to  an  article  on  thè  Jrish 
wolfhound,  which  was  published  in  thè  Irish 
Penny  Journal  in  1841,  in  which  it  is  asserted 
that  a  wolf  was  killed  in  thè  Wicklow  mountains 
as  late  as  1770. 

After  thè  extinction  of  thè  wolf,  thè  virus  of 
rabies  was  probably  conserved  in  thè  dog  and 
cat  populations  of  these  islands,  persisting  in 
an  enzootic  state  in  isolated  rural  districts,  from 
which  centres  it  spread  from  time  to  time  as  an 
epizootic  disease.  Even  if  it  ever  died  out 
spontaneously,  however,  in  those  naturai  reser- 
voirs,  there  is  not  thè  slightest  doubt  that  it 
was  repeatedly  imported  from  thè  Continent, 
where  wolves  stili  persist  in  certain  parts  even 
to-day,  and  where  rabies  is  stili  a  menace  to 
man  and  beast  in  spite  of  Pasteur's  brilliant 
discovery  that  thè  parenteral  injection  of  thè 
attenuated  living  virus  affords  an  effective  pro- 
tection  against  thè  disease,  if  it  is  given  in  time. 

Possibly  thè  earliest  references  to  rabies  in 
our  literature  are  to  be  found  in  thè  First  Leech 
Book  of  Bald  (3),  thè  Anglo-Saxon  physician 
who  compiled  his  Text-book  of  Therapeutics 
sometime  in  thè  first  half  of  thè  tentli  century. 


Bald  gives  numerous  remedies  for  thè  bit  e  of  a 
mad  dog,  a  fact  which  indicates  that  such  an 
event  was  a  fairly  common  one  in  his  day,  and 
that  there  was  no  spedile  treatment,  either 
prophylactic  or  curative,  for  thè  disease  that 
might  foilow.  Several  remedies  are  also  listed 
by  thè  Physicians  of  Myddvai  (10),  who  com- 
piled  their  pharmacopoeia  during  thè  fìrst  half 
of  thè  thirteenth  century,  and  John  of  Gaddesden 
(4),  who  was  Court  Physician  to  Edward  III, 
after  stating  that  thè  bile  of  a  mad  dog  is  very 
dangerous,  adds  this  rnethod  of  ascertaining 
whether  a  particular  dog  was  truly  rabici. 
“  Dip  a  piece  of  bread  in  thè  blood  which  Comes 
from  thè  bite  and  give  it  to  another  dog  ;  if  this 
dog  eats  it  you  can  be  sure  that  thè  fìrst  dog  is 
not  mad  ;  but  if  this  dog  will  not  eat  it  you  can 
be  sure  that  thè  fìrst  dog  is  mad,  according  to 
Constantinus.” 

There  are  many  other  references,  direct  and 
indirect,  in  mediaeval  English  writings  to  rabies 
in  man  and  in  thè  dog  ;  but  thè  fìrst  description 
of  a  human  case  of  thè  disease  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  is  thè  one  that  Martin  Listar  sent  to 
thè  Royal  Society  in  1683  (12).  Lister  prefaces 
his  account  with  thè  remarle  that  it  is  an  extra- 
ordinary  blessing  to  mankind  that  hydrophobia 
happens  so  rarely,  especially  in  view  of  thè  huge 
number  of  dogs  that  are  kepi  as  pets.  The 
victim,  a  man,  was  bitten  by  a  strange  dog  in 
his  righi  hand  ;  but  apparently  thè  bite  was  not 
a  severe  one,  because  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
surgical  or  disinfectant  treatment  of  thè  wound, 
which  healed  spontaneously.  About  six  weeks 
later,  however,  he  complained  of  universa!  bone 
pains,  especially  in  his  spine,  and  three  days 
later  he  found  himsel f  unable  to  swallow  an}/ 
liquid,  although  he  conici  stili  swallow  solici 
foods.  “  I  offered  him  of  thè  Cordial,”  con- 
tinues  Lister,  “  but  he  started,  and  trembled  at 
thè  approach  of  it.  This  I  exceedingly  admired, 
wherefore  I  called  for  a  glass  of  Wine  or  Water, 
and  a  Tumbler  of  Water  was  brought  me  up, 
which  I  gave  him  to  drink  ;  but  he  vehemently 
startecl  at  it,  and  his  Stomack  swelkd  and  rise, 
after  I  know  not  what  odd  and  strange  manner  ; 
and  I  could  then  find  his  Pulse  very  trembling 
and  disturbed.  I  stili  urgecl  him  to  drink,  But 
as  I  put  it  forwards  to  his  mouth,  he  thè  more 
affrighted  clrew  back  his  head,  and  sighed,  and 
eyed  it  with  a  most  gastly  look,  not  without 
Screeking  and  Noise.” 

Lister  remarks  at  this  point  that  thè  man's 
strange  symptom  recalled  to  his  mind  Galen’s 
“  aquae  pavov,”  but  that  his  case  does  not  tally 
exactly  with  Galen’s  description  of  hydro¬ 
phobia  because  this  man  had  no  tliirst,  whereas 


Galen  asserted  that  every  case  of  hydrophobia 
suffers  with  an  intolerable  thirst.  As  his  patient 
had  cleveloped  an  excessive  secretion  of  saliva  — 
a  common  symptom  in  human  rabies — and  was 
quite  unable  to  swallow  his  spittle,  Lister  per- 
suaded  him  to  lie  across  his  bed  on  his  stomach, 
with  his  head  hanging  over  thè  side,  partly  to 
help  him  to  get  rid  easily  of  his  excessive  saliva- 
tion,  and  partly  to  help  him  to  drink,  “  .  .  . 
since  that  in  thè  erect  posture  of  a  man  he  could 
not  so  much  as  endure  thè  approach  of  a  liquor. 
In  this  posture  then  of  a  Dog,  he  suffered  a  large 
Bowl  filled  with  small  Beer  to  be  brought  under 
his  head,  and  imbraceing  it  with  raptures  of  joy; 
he  declared  he  was  infinitely  refresht  with  thè 
smeli  of  it  ;  that  he  now  saw  it  with  delight, 
and  assured  us  he  should  be  able  soon  to  drink 
it  all  off.” 

The  poor  fello w  was,  however,  unable  to  drink, 

*  or  to  lap  fluid,  or  even  to  suck  it  through  a 
straw,  because  any  attempt  to  introduce  liquids 
into  his  mouth  evoked  a  violent  spasm  of  thè 
muscles  of  deglutition  and  precipitateci  a  generai 
convulsion.  He  clied  in  a  convulsioni,  after  an 
illness  of  about  fi  ve  days’  duration,  having 
retained  his  senses  almost  to  thè  moment  of  his 
death. 

A  little  more  than  a  century  after  Lister  had 
sent  his  account  to  thè  Royal  Society,  Dr. 
Benjamin  Moseley  (9),  who  was  a  well-known 
London  consultant  physician  in  his  day, 
published  this  account  of  thè  clinical  picture  of 
thè  disease. 

“  On  Monday  afternoon  .  .  .  thè  9th  of 
November  1807,”  he  says,  “  Mrs.  Metcalfe  .  .  . 
brought  her  son  .  .  .  to  me  for  aclvice,  .  .  . 
He  in  forni  ed  me,  that  he  was  attacked  about 
tour  o’clock  thè  preceding  morning  with  a 
diffìculty  in  swallowing  any  liquid,  which  he  fìrst 
perceived  when  he  attempted  to  drink  some 
porter,  .  .  .  He  said,  when  he  put  thè  pot  to 
his  mouth,  something  rose  in  his  throat  and 
choked  him.  He  swallowed,  as  he  thought, 
about  a  teaspoonful,  and  then  was  seized  with  a 
trembling  and  cramp  in  his  arms  and  legs,  and 
a  sensation  of  pricking,  as  if  pins  or  needles  were 
run  into  his  flesh. 

“  His  appetite  failed  him  on  Saturday.  On 
Sunday  he  ate  a  small  piece  of  mutton,  which 
macie  him  sick  at  his  stomach.  He  had  eaten 
nothing  on  Monday,  thè  day  he  carne  to  me, 
though  he  said  he  could  swallow  any  thing, 
except  it  were  in  a  liquid  forni  ;  but  had  no 
desire  for  food.  He  saie!  he  was  attacked  on 
Thursday  last  with  a  violent  pain  in  his  right 
arrn,  from  his  shoulder  to  thè  ends  of  his 
fingers.  This  pain  left  him  on  Saturday  night. 


“  Mrs.  Metcalfe  informed  me,  tliat  on  bis 
seeing  any  liquid  poured  out  for  him  to  drink, 
even  before  he  took  hold  of  thè  pot,  or  cup,  he 
began  to  tremble,  and  thè  choking  seized  him. 
She  said,  in  attempting  to  drink,  he  became 
convulsed,  bis  eyes  looked  glassy,  and  he  stared 
in  an  unusual  and  frightful  manner.” 

By  this  time,  Moseley  had  made  a  provisionai 
diagnosis  of  hydrophobia,  and  he  now  proceeded 
to  confimi  it  by  eliciting  thè  information  that 
thè  young  man  had  been  bitten  in  thè  paini  of 
bis  right  band  by  a  strange  dog  at  thè  beginning 
of  thè  previous  July.  The  wound  was  a  fairly 
severe  one,  though  it  healed.  in  about  ten  days 
after  it  had  been  poulticed  and  dressed  with 
Friar’s  Balsam. 

I  gave  him  some  water  in  a  pint-pot  twice,” 
continues  Moseley,  “  eacli  time  he  swallowed 
about  a  teaspoonful,  and  both  times  was 
choked,  and  convulsed,  with  a  wild  staring  in 
his  eyes,  and  a  trembling  all  over  him  ;  and 
imrnediately  after  thè  effort  of  swallowing,  he 
made  a  hideous  noise.  The  second  time  I  g ave 
him  thè  water,  I  was  mudi  alarmed  ;  I  thought 
it  would  have  occasioned  a  fatai  convulsion.  .  .  . 
When  he  took  thè  pot  in  his  hand,  he  fell  into  a 
tremor,  held  down  his  head,  and  was  in  great 
distress  ;  he  kept  it  in  his  hand  a  few  seconds 
before  he  could  summon  courage  to  lift  it  to  his 
mouth  ;  after  which  I  took  it  from  him,  as  troni 
his  agony  he  could  not  hold  it. 

“  He  bore  thè  sight  of  water  in  thè  pot,  while 
it  was  in  my  hand,  when  it  was  not  offered  him 
to  drink  ;  but  when  I  brought  him  a  large  basin 
filled  with  water,  and  put  it  before  his  eyes,  he 
seemed  frightened  ;  and  when  I  agitated  thè 
water  near  him,  he  was  instantly  attacked  with 
what  he  called  ‘  thè  wind  rising  in  his  throat/ 
trembling,  and  that  hoarse,  faucial  noise  before 
mentioned.  He  entreated  me  not  to  order  any 
medicine  for  him  in  a  liquid  form,  as  he  said  he 
could  not  take  it  ;  and  thè  attempt,  he  was 
certain,  would  kill  him.  He  said  he  could 
swallow  any  solid  substance.  I  put  this  to  thè 
proof  ;  and,  as  he  had  been  costive  for  several 
days,  I  gave  him  four  aperient  pills,  which  he 
swallowed  one  at  a  time,  but  with  some  diffi- 
culty. 

“  From  his  appearance  and  conversation,  no 
person  would  have  thought  there  was  any 
indisposition  about  him.  His  voice  and  speech 
had  suffered  no  alteration.  He  was  in  thè 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age  ;  a  very  fine  youth  in 
mincl  as  well  as  in  person  .  .  .  With  what  grief 
did  I  see  him  depart  with  his  poor  mother, 
knowing,  as  I  did,  that  he  had  but  a  few  hours 
to  live  !  I  visited  him  in  thè  evening.  Pulse 


110,  and  very  feeble.  I  gave  him  some  barley- 
water.  In  attempting  to  drink,  thè  usuai  con- 
sequences,—  choking,  v/ildness  in  his  eyes,  and 
noise  in  thè  throat,  followed.  .  .  .  About  ten 
o* clock  he  became  so  violently  convulsed,  that 
four  young  men,  his  brothers,  could  scarcely 
keep  him  in  his  bed  ;  but  he  made  no  attempt  to 
bite  any  person.  He  began  also  to  spit,  and  foam 
at  thè  mouth,  with  white  froth.  The  quantity 
of  this  froth  was  so  great,  as  to  require  many 
towels  and  handkerchiefs,  in  wiping  it  from  his 
mouth.  At  this  period  he  likewise  became 
delirious  at  intervals,  but  at  times  was  in  his 
perfect  senses  ;  and  complained,  though  in  a 
very  warm  room,  of  being  cold,  and  begged  to 
be  kept  warm.  In  this  condition  he  continued 
unti!  one  o’clock  on  thè  following  morning  ; 
when,  from  his  violent  convulsive  exertions  and 
struggling,  he  was  entirely  exhausted,  and 
remained  cairn  and  quiet  afterwards.  He  ex- 
pired  at  a  quarter  before  two  ;  eigliteen  weeks 
from  thè  time  of  thè  accident  ;  forty-six  hours 
from  thè  commencement  of  thè  Hydrophobia  ; 
and  ten  hours  after  I  fìrst  saw  him.” 

Moseley's  grief  was  shared  by  every  medicai 
man  who  was  called  upon  to  treat  a  case  of 
hydrophobia  in  nineteenth-century  England 
and,  as  far  as  X  am  aware,  there  is  stili  no  known 
cure  for  thè  established  disease.  We  know  much 
more  about  its  etiology  and  pathology  than  they 
did,  because  many  of  thern  believed  that  thè 
disease  could  arise  spontaneously  both  in  man 
and  in  thè  dog  ;  but  we  are  as  ignorant  about  a 
cure  for  it  as  they  v/ere.  Abernethy,  thè  famous 
surgeon,  in  his  “  Surgical  Lecture,  No.  25,”  (8) 
considered  it  necessary  to  repeat  John  HuntcFs 
dictum  that  dogs  do  not  go  rnad  spontaneously, 
because  he  knew  that  some  members  of  his 
audience  believed  in  its  sponfaneous  origin. 
These  incorrigibles  asserted  that  thè  disease 
could  be  engendered  in  thè  dog  by  an  unsatisfied 
desire  for  copulation,  or  by  a  combination  of 
thirst  and  hot  weather.  Hence  thè  common 
sight,  when  I  was  a  boy,  of  small  drinking 
troughs  for  dogs  outside  many  of  thè  shops  in 
our  towns  during  thè  summer  months.  Their 
presence  there  was  neither  altruistic  nor  for- 
tuitous  ;  they  were  there  as  a  prophylactic 
against  canine  rabies,  and  now  that  thè  fear  of 
that  disease  has  departed  they  also  have 
vanished. 

In  his  lecture,  Abernethy  recalled  that,  when 
he  was  an  apprentice  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  that 
hospital  for  some  considerale  time  was  never 
without  a  case  of  hydrophobia.  As  thè  disease 
is  almost  invariably  fatai  within  seventy-two 
hours  of  thè  diagnostic  sign  of  thè  fear  of 
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deglutition,  his  statement  must  mean  that  at 
least  one  case  each  week  was  admitted  over  thè 
period  to  which  he  referred.  There  is  convincing 
evidence  that  only  about  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  human  beings  who  are  bitten  by  rabid  dogs 
develop  hydrophobia,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  thè  serious  epizootic  that  was  raging  among 
thè  dogs  in  London  and  thè  Home  Counties 
when  Abernethy  was  an  apprentice.  After  this 
epizootic  had  subsided,  no  case  of  hydrophobia 
was  admitted  to  Guy’s  to  Abernethy’s  know- 
ledge  for  almost  twenty  years,  and  then  another 
epizootic  period  ensued.  He  also  stated 
authoritatively  in  this  lecture  that  neither 
excision  of  thè  bite,  nor  its  cauterisation  — 
either  by  heat  or  by  Chemicals  —  was  a  certain 
preventive,  and  he  described  a  fatai  case  which 
supervened  after  thè  bite  had  been  excised  and 
thè  resulting  surgical  wound  had  been  cauterised 
with  caustic.  Finally,  he  emphasised  that  thè 
name,  hydrophobia,  is  a  misnomer,  because  thè 
victims  have  no  dread  of  water  ;  their  trouble  is 
a  horror  of  deglutition. 

Although  Pasteur  presented  mankind  with  thè 
inestimable  boon  of  his  prophylactic  against 
rabies  in  1885,  thè  true  nature  of  thè  disease  was 
not  understood  until  Babes  (1)  published  his 
description  of  its  morbid  histology  ten  years 
later.  There  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  that 
thè  “  hyaline  bodies  ”  which  he  saw  in  thè 
cytoplasm  of  certain  cells  in  thè  brain,  especially 
thè  nerve  cells  of  thè  vagus  and  hypoglossal 
nuclei,  were  thè  virus  inclusion  bodies  that 
Negri  was  later  able  to  demonstrate  by  dif- 
ferential  staining,  and  which  are  now  accepted 
as  pathognomonic  of  rabies. 

When  thè  physician  is  ignorant  about  thè 
origin  and  nature  of  a  particular  disease,  thè 
field  is  clear  for  thè  quack  and  thè  charlatan  to 
exploit  thè  fear,  and  batten  upon  thè  credulity, 
of  its  hapless  victims,  and  there  is  probably  no 
disease  that  has  a  worse  record  of  empiricism 
and  quackery  than  hydrophobia.  Sir  Theodore 
Mayerne  (12a),  who  was  “  a  great  physician  ” 
according  to  thè  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy,  and  one  who  was  held  in  universal 
respect  by  contemporary  physicians,  affirmed 
that  “  a  Ne  ver  failing  Remedy  for  thè  Bite  of  a 
Mad  Dog  could  be  prepared  from  this  prescrip- 
tion  :  R.  Virginia  Snake-Root  ;  Flowers  of  St. 
Johns  wort,  ‘  gather ed  in  their  prime  ’  aa. 
Powder  finely .  To  he  given  hefore  thè  ninth  day 
after  thè  bite.”  He  also  recommended  that 
“  thè  Party  be  Ni  ne  times  Plunged  in  thè  Sea, 
while  he  is  fasting,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  thè 
bite  ”  ;  and  another  “  approved  remedy  ”  of 
his  was  this  one.  "  Pluck  thè  feathers  from  thè 


breech  of  an  Old  Cock,  and  apply  it  bare  to  thè 
Bite,  and  do  this  upon  each  of  thè  Wounds. 
If  thè  Dog  were  Mad,  thè  Cock  will  swell  and  die, 
and  thè  Person  Bitten  will  do  well  ;  but  if  thè 
Cock  dies  not,  thè  Dog  was  not  Mad.  If  thè 
Wounds  be  very  small,  it  is  requisite  to  open 
them  with  a  Lancett.” 

You  will  observe  that  an  “  old  cock  ”  is 
specifìed  in  thè  above  recipe.  Our  ancestors 
retained  a  shrewcl  business  sense  in  thè  midst 
of  their  ignorance  and  credulity,  a  sense  that 
reached  its  unforgivable  acme  in  thè  “  Business 
as  Usuai  ”  slogan  of  thè  war  of  1914-18.  A 
laying  hen,  or  even  a  pullet,  was  too  valuable 
to  squander  on  thè  chance  that  thè  dog  was 
mad,  and  there  was  thè  prospect  of  a  toothsome 
meal  in  a  cockerel  ;  but  an  old  cock,  tough  and 
stringy,  could  cheerfully  be  sacrificed  without 
any  after  regrets  should  thè  dog  prove  not  to  be 
rabid. 

The  notion  that  immersion  in  salt  water  was 
a  preventive  of  rabies  was  an  ancient  and  wide- 
spread  belief  in  Mayerne’s  day,  and  it  persisted 
in  England  almost  down  to  thè  end  of  thè 
nineteenth  century.  On  May  27th,  1735,  for 
example,  Edward  Davis,  of  thè  Swan  Inn  in 
Whitminster,  advertised  in  thè  Gloucester 
Journal  (7)  that  he  “  continueth  (with  great 
success)  to  Dip  both  Man  and  Beast  in  thè 
Salt  Water  of  thè  River  Severn.”  He  asserted 
that  he  possessed  testimonial  “  from  divers 
persons  that  were  disorder’d  three  or  four  days 
before  they  carne  to  me  ;  which  may  be  proved 
by  thè  following  letter  from  John  Eames,  of 
Samburne,  near  Alcester  in  Warwickshire, 
whose  sister,  Mary  Heath,  received  thè  infection 
only  from  thè  breath  of  a  brother  who  dy’d 
mad  (being  Dipt  by  an  unskilful  hand).  ...” 
In  his  letter,  Eames  certifies  that  after  all 
medicines  had  proved  ineffectual,  his  sister- 
in-law  “  is  recovered  perfectly  ”  after  being 
dipped  by  Davis.  Probably,  if  he  had  thrown 
a  bucket  or  two  of  cold  water  over  thè  poor  girl, 
he  would  have  dispelled  her  hysterical  pseudo- 
hydrophobia  quite  as  effectively,  and  with  a 
great  saving  of  expense,  because  these  pro¬ 
fessional  dippers  often  charged  exorbitant  fees. 
Davis  adds  that  he  has  "  likewise  another  letter 
to  thè  sanie  effect  from  Cha.  Tims  of  Comebrook 
near  Warwick,  only  he  was  bit  by  a  mad  dog  on 
thè  inside  of  his  lip  for  above  fìve  weeks  before 
he  carne.” 

Davis  did  not  enjoy  a  monopoly  for  successful 
dipping,  however,  according  to  Thomas  Ady, 
of  thè  Hock  Crib,  who  advertised  in  thè  same 
journal  on  june  17th,  1735,  that  he  was  also 
”  a  Dipper  of  man  and  beast,  that  his  house  is 
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thè  most  convenient,  that  he  has  an  incompar- 
able  nostrum,  or  cordial  water,  given  him  by 
an  eminent  physician,  which  is  of  wonderful 
Service  to  compose  thè  patient  after  dipping,  and 
that  he  has  not  only  cured  persons  of  riper 
years,  but  infants,  who  bave  been  bit  in  thè 
nose  and  mouth,  and  those  who  have  been  left 
off  by  doctors,  and  almost  raving  mad.”  (The 
Hock  Crib  was  an  embankment,  built  by  thè 
Earl  of  Berkeley,  “  to  enforce  thè  ri  ver  Severn 
into  its  former  channel  by  Arr’s  Point  ”). 

So  widespread  was  thè  popular  belief  in  thè 
efhcacy  of  immersion  in  salt  water,  as  a  pro- 
phylactic  against  hydrophobia,  that  thè  expenses 
for  a  poor  person  to  be  dipped  were  regarded  as 
a  legitimate  charge  on  thè  parish  rates.  In  1734, 
for  example,  thè  Overseers  of  thè  Poor  of 
Chippenham  (6)  paid  lOs.  “  to  Richd.  Tavinor 
‘  Carrying  his  child  to  thè  Salt  Water  bit  with  a 
mad  Dog  ’  ”  ;  and  again  in  1759  they  paid  “  for 
John  Palmer’s  expenses  and  horse  hire  f  carry¬ 
ing  Fs  boy  to  thè  Salt  Water/  £1  2s.  3Jd.”  A 
few  other  similar  pathetic  records  occur  in  thè 
Churchwardens’  accounts  of  some  English 
parishes. 

With  thè  possible  exception  of  whooping- 
cough,  no  disease  has  fostered  so  many  worthless 
nostrums  in  England  as  hydrophobia.  A  list  of 
alleged  prophylactic  and  curative  remedies  that 
have  found  their  way  into  reputable  medicai 
and  scientific  journals  would  fili  a  quarto  page 
of  typescript,  and  this  number  is  many  times 
exceeded  by  thè  cures  advertised  in  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Space  will  only  permit  of  thè 
reproduction  of  a  few  examples  here. 

On  June  12th,  1770,  thè  Leeds  Intelligencer 
carried  this  advertisement  :  "  Mad  Dogs  Etc. 
Ward’s  Ormskirk  Antidote  (by  God’s  Pro- 
vidence)  has  preserved  from  dismal  Deaths  more 
thousands  of  his  Majesty’s  Subjects  of  all  Ranks, 
after  being  bit,  or  infected  by  thè  Contagion  of 
Mad  Dogs  or  other  Mad  Animals,  than  all  other 
Means  used  ;  many  eminent  Gentlemen  of  thè 
Faculty  have  attested,  that  it  may  be  confided 
in  at  thè  last  Extremity.  ...”  (14a.) 

Nearly  seven  years  later,  its  rivai,  thè  Leeds 
Mercury,  published  this  announcement  :  “  A 

Caution  to  thè  Inhabitants  of  Leeds,  and  thè 
Neighbouring  Villages.  Within  this  fortnight 
past  several  dogs  have  gone  mad  in  this  town 
and  neighbourhood,  which  have  not  only  bit 
many  other  dogs,  but,  what  is  more  melancholy, 
no  less  than  eighteen  persons  are  now  taking 
thè  Coinè  medicine,  having  been  bit  also.” 
(14b.)  Evidently,  thè  vendors  of  thè  Ormskirk 
nostrum  had  ignored  thè  fact  that  "  it  pays  to 
advertise,”  and  that  thè  repeated  advertisement 


of  thè  most  useless  and  worthless  commodity 
will  ensure  its  lucrative  sale  among  thè  ignorant, 
thè  credulous,  and  thè  fearful. 

Early  in  1858,  M.  Guillabert  reported  to  thè 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris  (8 a)  about  a 
specific  remedy  that  enjoyed  a  great  reputation 
as  a  preventive  of  hydrophobia  in  thè  Greek 
island  of  Salamis.  “  The  bite  is  first  cauterized 
with  boiling  oil,”  records  The  Lancet,  “  and 
fìfteen  grains  of  a  powder  composed  of  thè 
radicai  bark  of  thè  Synanchum  erectum  and  an 
insect  known  in  entomology  by  thè  name  of 
Mylabris  simaculata,  are  administered.”  (Synan¬ 
chum  apparently  acts  as  a  weak  purgative. 
Mylabris  simaculata  is  one  of  thè  blister  beetles 
of  thè  “  Spanish  Fly  ”  type).  Guillabert 
tried  thè  remedy  on  three  men  who  were  bitten 
by  thè  same  mad  dog.  The  first  victim,  who 
was  used  as  a  control,  merely  had  his  wounds 
washed  with  “pure  water,”  and  he  died  from 
what  was  said  to  be  hydrophobia  on  thè  third 
day.  The  second  man  had  his  wounds  cauterised 
and  took  thè  medicine  ;  thè  third  took  thè 
medicine  only.  Both  these  were  enjoying  perfect 
health  when  examined  by  Guillabert  four  months 
later,  and  one  can  almost  see  him  declaiming 
triumphantly  to  thè  Academy  :  "  There  is  your 
proof  of  thè  efficacy  of  this  remedy  !  ” 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  thè  first  man  did 
not  die  from  hydrophobia,  because  thè  time 
factor  is  too  short.  He  may  have  died  from  a 
fulminating  septicaemia,  because  what  our  pre- 
decessors  called  ”  pure  water  ”  in  thè  days 
before  Robert  Koch  and  his  pupils  founded  thè 
Science  of  Bacteriology,  we  might  well  reject 
as  dilute  sewage  ;  or  he  might  have  died  from 
sheer  fright,  because  there  are  several  authentic 
records  by  reputable  medicai  men  of  persons 
dying  from  fear  after  being  bitten  by  a  dog. 
Under  thè  caption  of  "  Cyno-Phobia,”  The 
Lancet  remarked  in  1861  ( 8b )  that  hydrophobia 
cases  rarely  recover,  but  that  many  deaths 
ensuing  from  thè  bites  of  non-rabid  dogs  occur 
“  as  thè  result  of  pure  fright.  Such  a  one  was 
recorded  in  The  Times  of  Tuesday  last.  A 
gentleman  named  Shepherd,  was  bitten  by  a 
mastiff  dog,  and  fell  into  great  alarm,  believing 
that  it  must  be  mad.  There  was  not  a  particle 
of  evidence  to  show  that  thè  dog  was  so  ;  but 
he  insisted  on  its  being  killed.  The  poor  man 
became  very  violent  soon  after  being  bitten,  and 
snapped  at  strangers,  barking  like  a  dog,  and 
crowing  like  a  cock.”  The  Lancet  emphasises 
that  these  are  not  thè  symptoms  of  hydro¬ 
phobia,  and  that  thè  victims  of  that  disease  do 
not  bite,  or  bark,  or  crow  like  a  cock.  “  This 
poor  fellow,”  thè  leader  continues,  “  fell  a  victim 


to  his  fears,  and  died  in  high  fever,  accompanied 
with  delirium.”  Many  medicai  men  know  from 
personal  experience  that  fear  can  be  a  disease, 
and  most  medicai  students  suffer  from  at  least 
one  serious  imaginary  disease  before  they 
graduate  —  mine  was  a  doublé  pneumonia  ! 
but  I  lack  thè  clinical  experience  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  wliether  fear  alone  can  cause  a 
“  high  fever.” 

The  last  example  of  thè  secret  remedy  for 
hydrophobia,  for  which  I  bave  space  in  tliis 
paper,  is  culled  from  thè  British  Medicai  Journal 
(2),  which  reported  in  1895  that  three  men,  who 
hacl  been  bitten  by  a  dog  which  had  been 
certified,  after  a  post-mortem  examination,  as 
rabid  by  a  Dr.  Mills,  had  presented  themselves 
for  assistance  before  thè  Newry  Board  of 
Guardians.  Two  medicai  members  of  that 
Board  recommended  that  thè  men  should  be 
sent  to  Paris  to  undergo  Pasteur’ s  prophylactic 
treatment  ;  but  they  were  over-ruled  by  thè 
other  guardians,  who  decided  to  send  thern  to 
“  M’Govern  of  County  Cavan,”  who  possessed 
an  infallible  secret  remedy  for  hydrophobia, 
and  who  “  would  only  charge  about  T3  for  each 
persoli,  whereas  if  they  would  sencl  them  to 
Paris  it  would  cost  thè  ratepayers  £25  each.” 
The  last  statement  may  seem  a  trifle  ambiguous, 
but  thè  sum  mentioned  must  refer  to  thè  cost 
of  sending  each  of  thè  three  men  to  Paris.  The 
guardians  added  a  little  girl,  who  hacl  al  so  been 
bitten  by  thè  same  dog,  to  thè  M’Govern  party, 
but  a  complication  then  arose.  “  It  would 
appear,”  reported  thè  Journal,  “  that  there  are 
two  M’Governs  in  thè  fìeld.  At  thè  last  monthly 
meeting  of  thè  Board  of  Guardians  two  letters 
were  read.  One  was  from  Philip  M’Govern,  of 
Gian,  co.  Cavan,  stating  that  he  had  treated  thè 
four  patients,  that  he  had  sent  them  home 
”  cured,”  and  that  he  would  make  his  charges 
very  reasonable.  The  other  was  from  John 
Laurence  M’Govern,  of  Corroque,  Dowra,  co. 
Cavan,  and  in  it  he  stated  that  he  was  thè 
persoli  who  possessed  thè  proper  cure  for  hydro¬ 
phobia,  and  that  thè  four  persons  had  been 
intercepted  at  Belcoo  railway  station,  and  taken 
to  Philip  M’Govern's  house  for  treatment.” 
It  transpired  that  thè  Board  intended  to  pat- 
ronise  John  Laurence,  but  no  further  action 
was  taken.  The  sequel  to  this  sorry  exhibition 
of  meanness,  credulity,  and  stupidity,  was  that 
Philip  M’Govern  sued  thè  Board  of  Guardians 
for  his  fees,  and  thè  judge,  after  severely  censur- 
ing  thè  Board,  ruled  that  as  he  was  not  a  regis- 
tered  medicai  practitioner  he  had  no  legai 
grounds  for  his  action,  and  found  in  favour  of 
thè  Board, 


When  one  studies  thè  records  of  hydrophobia 
in  thè  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  even  thè 
nineteenth  centuries,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  people  could  be  so  ignorant  and  so  super- 
stitious.  A  terrible  manifestation  of  thè  popular 
misconception  of  thè  disease  is  referred  to  in 
thè  following  “  Report  on  a  Case  of  Hydro¬ 
phobia  ”  in  1859  (8c).  The  italics  are  mine. 

The  victim  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-two, 
who  ìiad  been  bitten  in  his  right  hand  by  his 
own  pet  dog,  which  was  rabid  at  thè  time,  six 
weeks  before  thè  onset  of  thè  disease.  On  thè 
day  after  he  developed  thè  characteristic  horror 
of  deglutition,  he  became  very  violent,  although 
he  was  quite  sensible.  “  He  implored  those 
around  him  to  give  him  food,  which  he  was 
totally  unable  to  swallow.  Complained  of  his 
‘  throat  being  closed,’  and  his  ‘  nostrils 
stuffed,’  and  appeared  to  endure  great  agony. 
The  paroxysm  was  iminediately  induced  by  thè 
slightest  breath  of  air  moving  in  thè  ward,  by 
thè  sight  or  sound  of  water,  or  even  by  as  slight 
a  movement  as  of  one  of  thè  orderlies  raising 
his  hand  to  his  head.  .  .  .  During  thè  day,  and 
more  particularly  towards  night,  he  continued 
to  expectorate  viscid,  white,  and  ropy  mucus. 

.  .  .  ”  The  next  day  he  became  so  violent  that 
thè  attendants  were  forced  to  put  him  in  a 
strait  jacket,  and  Wright  remarked  that  he 
appeared  to  be  in  continuai  dread  of  being 
smothered  by  thè  orderlies.  The  poor  fellow’s 
fear  was  not  entirely  groundless,  because  in 
certain  parts  of  England  a  strong  traditici!  at 
least  persisted  that  victims  of  hydrophobia  were 
smothered  between  feather  beds. 

This  traditimi  evoked  a  considerable  cor- 
respondence  in  “  Notes  and  Queries  ”  for 
1852-53,  from  which  I  quote  thè  following 
excerpts. 

A  clergyman  [Uh),  who  had  held  a  curacy  in 
a  northern  parish,  stated  that  among  his 
parishioners  was  a  man  aged  twenty-five  years, 
who  had  a  large  scar  on  his  check,  where  he  had 
been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog.  The  bile  was  excised 
to  leave  this  scar,  but  he  had  nevertheless 
developed  hydrophobia.  He  had  recovered, 
however,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  “  and 
owed  his  lite  to  thè  determination  and  love  of 
his  father,”  who  refused  to  allow  thè  neighbours 
to  smother  him  to  “  put  him  out  of  his  misery.” 
The  patient,  who  retained  full  consciousness 
throughout  thè  worst  paroxysms  of  thè  disease, 
heard  thè  discussion  and,  in  repeating  thè  story 
to  thè  curate,  “  alluded  to  thè  proposed  smother- 
ing  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  a  common  prac- 
tice.” 

A  contributor,  signing  himself  “  Alfred  ” 
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(Ile),  stateci  that  J.  Dunkin,  thè  author  of 
histories  of  Oxfordshire,  Dartford,  and  other 
towns,  had  affirrned  his  personal  knowledge  of 
thè  smothering  of  at  least  two  hydrophobic 
patients  in  Oxfordshire. 

“  H.  W.”  (Ile)  contributes  an  account  of  thè 
conversation  between  a  clergyman  friend  and  a 
parishioner,  a  widow  who  had  snrvived  at  least 
two  husbands,  and  who,  speaking  about  their 
deatlis,  remarked  :  “  My  first  died  in  such  and 
sudi  a  manner,  and  my  second  we  smothered  !  ” 
The  poor  man  had  contracted  hydrophobia, 
and  “  H.  W.”  adds  that  his  widow  evidently 
considered  that  he  had  met  with  thè  regular 
treatment  for  that  malady. 

Àlthough  human  rabies  is  generally  attri- 
buted  to  thè  dog,  any  rabid  animai  can,  of 
course,  inoculate  thè  virus  by  biting  into  thè 
human  body,  and  actuaìly  thè  cat  is  a  more 
dangerous  transmitter  of  thè  human  disease 
than  thè  dog.  Chaillou  (2a),  who  was  a  member 
of  thè  antirabic  staff  of  thè  Pasteur  Institute, 
describing  an  epizootic  of  rabies  among  cats  in 
Paris  in  1895,  stated  :  “  Contrary  to  popular 
belief,  cats  go  mad  frequently,  and  about  five 
per  cent  of  thè  cases  we  treat  are  caused  by  bites 
infìicted  by  them.  Horses  and  other  domestic 
cattle  are  rarelv  subject  to  madness.  The  bites 
of  cats  which  have  gone  mad  are  generally 
serious  and  difhcult  to  treat,  for  two  reasons. 
First,  thè  teeth  of  thè  cat  are  fine  and  sharp, 
and  thè  wounds  they  make  are  deep,  introduc- 
ing  thè  virus  into  thè  System  thoroughly.  The 
dog,  on  thè  other  hand,  has  larger,  blunter 
teeth,  which  tear  rather  than  penetrate. 
Cauterization  is  excellent  if  done  immediately 
in  thè  case  of  a  dog  bite,  but  when  thè  wound 
is  caused  by  a  cat’s  teeth  it  is  impossible  to 
cauterize  more  than  thè  edges,  while  parts  below 
thè  surface  remain  impregnated  with  thè  virus. 
In  thè  second  place,  thè  dog  bites  at  thè  hands 
or  le.gs  of  thè  person  he  attacks,  and  not  often 
at  thè  face,  while  thè  cat  almost  always  attacks 
thè  face  first,  for  it  can  jump  more  easily  and 
clings  with  its  claws  to  thè  clothing.  Bites  in 
thè  face  are  much  more  dangerous,  because  of 
thè  proximity  of  thè  point  of  entrance  of  thè 
virus  to  thè  nerve  centres.  .  .  .  One  thing 
that  makes  a  cat  much  more  dangerous  when 
it  goes  mad  is  that  it  seems  to  become  furious 
and  attacks  whatever  it  sees.  .  .  .  ”  The  dog, 
on  thè  contrary,  seems  to  be  more  often  affected 
with  thè  “  dumb  ”  or  paralytic  form  of  rabies, 
in  which  it  is  very  quicldy  rendered  incapable 
of  attacking  any  other  animai  or  man. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  while  rabies  is 
a  deadly  and  distressing  disease  of  man,  thè  dog 


is  its  chief  victim  and  sufferer.  Oliver  Goldsmith 
(5),  that  keen  yet  gentle  wit,  recognised  that 
fact  in  his  immortai  “  Elegy  on  thè  Death  of  a 
Mad  Dog.”  5 

In  Islington  there  was  a  man, 

Of  whom  thè  world  might  say, 

That  stili  a  godly  race  he  ran, 

Wheneer  he  went  to  pray. 

A  kind  and  gentle  heart  he  had, 

To  comfort  friends  and  foes  ; 

The  naked  every  day  he  clad, 

When  he  put  on  his  clothes. 

And  in  that  town  a  dog  was  found, 

As  many  dogs  there  he, 

Botti  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp  and  hound, 

And  curs  of  low  degree. 

The  dog  and  man  at  first  were  friends  ; 

But  when  a  piqué  hegan, 

The  dog,  lo  gain  some  private  ends, 

W ent  mad  and  hit  thè  man. 

The  wound  it  seemed  hoth  sore  and  sad, 

To  every  Christian  eye  ; 

And  while  they  swore  thè  dog  was  mad, 
They  swore  thè  man  would  die. 

But  soon  a  wonder  carne  to  tight, 

That  show  ed  thè  rogues  they  lied  ; 

The  man  recover  ed  of  thè  bite, 

The  dog  it  was  that  died. 

Some  siigli!  idea  of  thè  suffering  and  mortality 
that  rabies  infiicts  upon  thè  dog  is  shown  by 
thè  fact  that  in  1895,  700  cases  of  canine  rabies 
were  officially  recorded  in  England  and  Wales 
(2b),  and  as  thè  majority  of  rabid  dogs  wander 
off  to  die  in  some  secluded  place,  that  number 
represents  only  a  fraction  of  thè  mortality  of 
thè  1895  epizootic.  The  outbreak  was  suffici- 
ently  serious  to  force  thè  London  County  Council 
to  re-introduce  a  muzzling  order  on  all  dogs 
within  its  jurisdiction.  A  fortnight  later,  thè 
British  Medicai  Journal  (2c)  reported  :  “  The 
announcement  that,  within  a  week  of  thè  order 
for  muzzling  dogs  coming  into  force  in  thè 
metropolis,  thè  police  captured  4,000  dogs  — 
most  of  which  were  miserable  mongrels  turned 
adrift  by  their  owners  as  not  worth  a  muzzle  — 
points  strongly  to  thè  direction  which  legisla- 
tion  ought  to  take  in  thè  suppression  of  rabies.” 

The  position,  in  so  far  as  thè  dog  is  concerned 
is  slightly  better  to-day,  simply  because  thè 
cost  of  thè  animai  licence  that  must  be  purchased 
before  a  dog  can  be  kept  by  any  citizen  makes 
our  pseudo-dog-lovers  rather  more  careful  of 
their  canine  property.  There  are  stili,  however, 
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many  thousands  of  dogs  that  are  allowed  to 
roam  thè  streets  of  our  towns  and  villages  un- 
controlled,  in  complete  disregard  of  thè  condi- 
tions  of  thè  dog  licence,  and  rabies  as  a  cause  of 
human  suffering  and  death  is  now  completely 
eclipsed  by  thè  annual  toll  of  fatai  accidents  on 
thè  roads  for  which  these  straying  dogs  are 
directly  and  indirectly  responsible.  Nevertheless, 
that  is  no  reason,  of  course,  why  we  should 
acquiesce,  either  as  a  profession  or  as  responsible 
citizens,  in  thè  re-introduction  of  rabies  into 
our  country.  But,  you  may  ask,  is  there  any 
danger  of  such  a  re-introduction  ?  There  is. 
The  only  bar  to  its  re-introduction  is  our  present 
wise  legislative  enforcement  of  a  six  months’ 
period  of  strict  quarantine  upon  any  dog  brought 
into  this  country  from  abroad.  In  a  society 
that  will  tolerate  thè  toll  of  road  deaths  for  which 
thè  wandering  dog  is  responsible,  there  will 
always  be  a  sufficient  number  of  so-called  dog- 
lovers  to  oppose,  and  to  work  for  thè  abolition 
of,  thè  quarantine  that  protects  us  from  hydro- 
phobia.  It  behoves  every  member  of  thè  medicai 
profession  to  support  that  quarantine,  if  only 
because  no  doctor  can  at  present  guarantee  thè 
cure  of  that  disease. 
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By  RICHARD  H.  SHRYOCK 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

For  a  full  century,  after  about  1830,  American  scholars  were 
continuously  impresseci  by  thè  contrasts  between  higher  education 
in  Western  Europe  and  in  their  own  country.  They  were  espe- 
cially  struck  by  thè  difference  in  thè  status  of  academic  personnel 
in  these  two  settings.2  This  difference  impressed  me  strongly 
when  I  visited  Germany  as  late  as  1933.  Upon  undertaking  this 
trip,  I  had  first  registered  with  thè  Hamburg-American  Line 
simply  as  “Mr.”,  since  there  seemed  no  need  to  admit  that  I  was 
only  an  absent-minded  professor.  Nothing  carne  of  this  innocent 
deception  until,  near  thè  end  of  thè  voyage,  my  university  con- 
nections  were  accidentally  revealed.  The  attitude  of  thè  steam- 
ship  company  immediately  changed.  The  home  office  was  hur- 
riedly  notified  that  a  full  professor  was  approaching  thè  Father- 
land,  and  a  special  agent  was  dispatched  fifty  miles  to  meet  me  at 
thè  landing  port.  This  gentlemen,  upon  our  arrivai,  delicately 
expressed  thè  honor  which  my  appearance  had  bestowed  upon  his 
people;  and  then  solemnly  separated  my  family  and  me  from  thè 
prosperous  business  men  who  made  up  thè  rest  of  our  party. 
The  latter  were  left  to  find  their  own  second-class  seats  in  thè  boat 
train,  while  we  were  ensconced  in  thè  one  first-class  compartment. 
The  agent  later  spent  an  entire  day  in  seeing  that  we  were  properly 
housed  in  Hamburg:  all  this  with  thè  compliments  of  thè  Line. 

By  thè  simple  expedient  of  landing  on  German  soil,  and  much 
to  my  surprise,  I  had  thus  become  a  “V.I.P.”  I  had  undergone 
a  sea-change:  had  been  transformed  from  a  mere  “prof.” — that 

1  Address  of  thè  Retiring  President  of  thè  American  Association  of  University 
Professors,  presented  on  March  28,  1952,  at  thè  Thirty-eighth  Annual  Meeting  of 
thè  Association  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  March  28  and  29,  1952. 

2  See,  e.g.y  Marten  ten  Hoor,  in  Association  of  American  Colleges  Bulletin ,  Voi. 
26  (1940),  404  ff. 
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half-friendly,  half-condescending  title  of  thè  American  vernacular 
— into  thè  austere  dignity  of  a  “Herr  Professor  Doctor.”  And 
all  this,  mind  you,  in  thè  Year  I  of  thè  Nazi  dispensation,  which 
we  all  know  harbored  anti-intellectual  tendencies. 

Since  then  I  have  never  been  quite  thè  same.  Of  course,  my 
democratic  instincts  were  outraged  by  thè  deference  thereafter 
accorded  me.  But  thè  whole  experience  started  a  train  of  thought 
which  has  moved  along  in  my  mind  ever  since,  reaching  far  beyond 
its  starting  point.  For  it  soon  appeared  that  more  was  involved 
in  this  contrast  between  American  and  German  Gelehrten  than  thè 
mere  question  of  personal  prestige.  Was  it  not,  for  example, 
more  than  a  coincidence  that  German  professors — highly  respected 
and  given  every  encouragement — had  led  thè  world  in  scientific 
research  for  most  of  thè  nineteenth  century;  whereas  their  Ameri¬ 
can  colleagues — viewed  somewhat  casually  at  best— -had  done  so 
little  for  basic  Science  throughout  that  same  period?1 

There  were  well-known  reasons  for  thè  high  standing  of  German 
academic  men;  for  example,  thè  severe  standards  of  selection, 
their  limited  number,  and  notably  their  position  as  state  func- 
tionaries  or  what  we  might  term  “officers  of  public  trust.”2  But 
behind  these  immediate  circumstances  lay  a  background  of  long- 
established  public  attitudes  toward  learning — and  especially  to- 
ward  thè  advancement  of  learning  through  research — of  which 
there  was  as  yet  no  complete  counterpart  in  thè  United  States. 
Nothing  short  of  an  analysis  of  cultural  traditions  in  generai,  and 
of  educational  institutions  in  particular,  could  explain  thè  differ- 
ences  between  these  two  national  perspectives. 

II 

Any  statement  that  thè  literature  on  higher  education  is  large 
may  be  viewed  as  a  truism,  but  I  doubt  if  most  of  us  realize  how 
extensive  are  thè  American  materials  alone.  This  will  be  im- 
pressed  on  anyone  who  will  glance  back  over  thè  Bulletin  of  this 
Association  which,  although  one  of  thè  most  important  sources, 
is  but  one  among  many,  and  for  only  thè  period  since  1915.  So 

1  R.  H.  Shryock,  “American  Indifference  to  Basic  Science  During  thè  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,”  Archives  Intemationales  d'Histoire  des  Sciences ,  No.  5  (Paris. 
1948),  50  ff. 

2  Stephen  d’Irsay,  Histoire  des  Universités ,  II  (Paris,  1935),  205. 
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much  has  been  printed  that  many  a  writer  has  expressed  a  for- 
lorn  hope  that  thè  flow  could  somehow  be  stopped — adding, 
meantime,  his  own  modest  contribution.  One  could  make  a 
long  list,  indeed,  of  those  who  feel  that  thè  list  of  authors  is  ai- 
ready  too  long. 

We  are  apparently  in  that  late  stage  in  which  bibliographic  essays 
would  be  in  order,  though  I  have  been  mildly  encouraged  by  not 
fìnding  any.  Some  bibliographies  are  becoming  available,  how- 
ever,  chiefly  those  assembled — as  might  be  expected — by  thè  con- 
scientious  authors  of  doctoral  theses.1  There  is  no  space  to  analyze 
all  this  material  but  one  negative  observation  may  be  permitted. 
In  spite  of  all  thè  publication,  we  do  not  yet  seem  to  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  criticai  history  of  higher  education  in  thè  United  States, 
or  even  such  a  history  of  thè  American  academic  profession. 
Perhaps  we  are  only  approaching  thè  point  where  comprehensive, 
interpretive  studies  can  be  attempted. 

Meanwhile,  what  does  a  fair  sampling  of  this  literature,  and  of 
something  of  thè  European  literature,  indicate  about  thè  nature 
of  higher  education  in  this  country?  Obviously,  one  can  only 
summarize  here  thè  historical  trends,  note  certain  problems,  and 
suggest  conclusions.  It  would  be  naive  to  claim  great  originality 
in  so  doing:  doubtless  everything  which  can  be  said  about  higher 
education  has  been  said.  But  there  is  always  thè  possibility  that 
shifts  in  perspective  or  changes  in  emphasis  may  lead  to  modified 
conclusions. 


Ili 

When  one  compares  higher  education  in  thè  United  States  with 
that  in  other  parts  of  thè  Western  world  today,  thè  most  striking 

1 1.e.,  in  thè  following:  E.  J.  McGrath,  Evolution  of  Administrative  Offices  in 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education  in  thè  United  States ,  1860-1933  (thesis,  Chicago, 
1936);  C.  Bowman,  The  College  Professorin  America  (unpub.  thesis.  University  ot 
Pennsylvania,  1938);  Logan  Wilson,  The  Academic  Man  (New  York,  1942;  origi- 
nally  a  thesis,  Harvard  University);  R.  B.  Sutton,  European  and  American  Back- 
grounds  of  thè  American  Concept  of  Academic  Freedom  (unpub.  thesis,  University  ot 
Missouri,  1950);  W.  P.  Metzger,  College  Professors  and  Big  Business  Men:  A  Study 
of  American  Ideologies,  1880-1915  (unpub.  thesis,  University  of  Iowa,  1950);  S. 
R.  Rolnick,  The  Development  of  thè  Idea  of  Academic  Freedom  in  American  Higher 
Education  (unpub.  thesis,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1951);  Bruno  Hartung,  A 
Study  of  thè  Economie  Status  of  thè  Professor  in  American  Colleges  and  Universities 
(unpub.  thesis,  The  Catholic  University  of  America,  1951). 
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contrasts — apart  from  such  subtleties  as  thè  status  of  professors — 
relate  to  sequence  and  government.  By  sequence,  I  mean  thè 
American  arrangement  by  which  students,  after  completing  a 
“6-3-3”  order  in  elementary  and  “high  school”  training,  then  at- 
tend  a  four-year  “arts  college”  before  they  enter  graduate  or 
professional  schools.  In  most  other  countries,  as  is  well  known,  thè 
students  go  directly  from  a  somewhat  extended  secondary  school 
into  graduate  and  professional  institutions — there  being  no  such 
thing  as  thè  intermediate  college.  In  other  words,  we  provide 
more  levels  of  formai  education  in  this  country,  which  may  imply 
more  danger  of  overlapping  and  confusion  between  them.  How 
this  carne  about  merits  some  attention. 

By  differences  in  government  is  meant  thè  familiar  fact  that 
authority  in  American  colleges  and  universities  is  usually  vested 
in  boards  of  trustees,  which  delegate  their  powers  largely  to  a 
president;  while  in  foreign  universities,  control  is  chiefly  in  thè 
hands  of  thè  faculties.  This  difference  is  one  of  degree  rather 
than  of  kind;  for  American  faculties  are  actually  granted  some 
control  by  courtesy,  while  most  faculties  abroad  are  under  thè 
ultimate  authority  of  a  ministry  of  education,  or  of  some  other 
governmental  or  clerical  body.  But  this  difference  of  degree 
makes  all  thè  difference  in  practice.  Foreign  faculties  ordinarily 
control  their  own  policies  or  are  well  represented  on  bodies  which 
have  this  power;  while  American  faculties  at  best  share  with  trus¬ 
tees,  administrators,  and  alumni  in  thè  management  of  their 
institutions.  (These  three  groups  just  named,  with  few  exceptions, 
simply  do  not  exist  outside  of  this  country.)  At  thè  worst,  Ameri¬ 
can  faculties  are  dominated  in  varying  degrees  by  one  or  more 
of  these  elements.  There  is  no  common  conspiracy  against  thè 
professoriate  here:  trustees  are  sometimes  dominated  by  administra¬ 
tors,  or  vice  versa.  Politicai  scientists  may  recognize  in  all  this 
thè  American  zeal  for  checks  and  balances.  But  whatever  thè 
combinations  and  permutations  of  power  among  presidents,  deans, 
trustees,  legislators,  and  alumni,  it  is  rare  indeed  that  faculties 
play  that  predominating  ròle  which  is  taken  for  granted  in  other 
lands.  How  this  carne  about  also  merits  consideration. 
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IV 

In  tracing  thè  history  of  any  institution,  one  may  distinguish 
between  those  changes  which  were  internai  to  it,  and  those  which 
reflected  alterations  in  its  social  or  cultural  environment.  In 
thè  case  of  higher  education,  one  recalls  that  thè  first  universities 
were  autonomous  groups  of  scholars  and  students  which  were 
quite  en  rapport  with  their  medieval  environment.  They  pro- 
vided  students  with  a  training  which,  although  professional  in 
purpose,  contained  generai  or  liberalizing  elements.1  During  thè 
Renaissance  and  thè  religious  upheavals  which  ensued,  however, 
thè  universities  failed  to  adjust  promptly  to  thè  changing  scene 
and  lost  much  of  their  intellectual  leadership.  Those  on  thè  Con- 
tinent  gradually  abandoned  their  residential  colleges,  and  devoted 
themselves  simply  to  training  professional  students. 

With  thè  advent  of  thè  Enlightenment,  new  life  stirred  in  Con¬ 
tinental  schools.  Secularization  set  many  of  those  in  northern 
Europe  free  to  react  to  thè  intellectual  stimuli  of  thè  times.  As 
a  result,  thè  traditional  interest  in  passing  on  inherited  knowledge 
was  supplemented  by  a  growing  concern  for  extending  its  bounds. 
Then  thè  nationalistic  enthusiasms  of  thè  revolutionary  era  led 
governments  to  take  over  old  and  to  found  new  institutions, 
which  began  to  be  viewed  as  thè  voices  of  their  respective  States. 
These  trends  reached  their  height  in  thè  German  universities  ol 
thè  nineteenth  century,  which  emphasized  thè  research-centered, 
professional  training  of  mature  students — all  for  thè  good  of  thè 
Fatherland.2 

The  German  universities  enjoyed  thè  advantage  of  more  or 
less  liberal  environments,  conducive  to  thè  Lehrjreiheit  essential 
to  those  seeking  to  enlarge  knowledge.  Ministries  of  education 
controlled  thè  funds,  but  ordinarily  left  appointments  and  policies 
to  thè  faculties.  Tenure  was  secure.  And  thè  students  had  thè 
advantage  of  professional  motivations  and  of  generai  Lemfreiheit . 
Further,  they  were  thè  products  of  advanced  secondary  schools 

1  C.  H.  Haskins,  The  Rise  of  Universities  (New  York,  1923),  io  ff. 

2  R.  F.  Butts,  A  Cultural  History  of  Education  (New  York,  1947),  273  ff.;  Paul 
Farmer,  “Nineteenth  Century  Ideas  of  thè  University:  Continental  Europe,” 
in  M.  Clapp  (ed.),  The  Modem  University  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1950),  3-26;  A. 
Flexner,  Universities:  American ,  English,  German  (New  York,  1930),  31 1  ff. 
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( gymnasia ),  which  although  narrow  and  rigid,  trained  well  for 
advanced  studies. 

The  English  universities,  in  contrast,  had  become  after  thè  Ren¬ 
aissance  simply  shadowy  collections  of  residential  colleges.  They 
abandoned  strictly  professional  training,  and  provided  instead 
advanced  secondary  schooling  to  upper-class  students.  These 
lads  prized  “college  life”  as  much  or  more  than  they  did  intellectual 
pursuits.  Hence  Oxford  and  Cambridge  already  exhibited,  by 
thè  seventeenth  century,  thè  basic  pattern  which  was  to  be  in- 
herited  in  thè  American  Colonies;  that  is,  of  autonomous  “col¬ 
leges”  ofFering  generai  education  to  “z/zz^rgraduates.”1  In  an 
age  when  dissenters  were  excluded,  unfortunately,  thè  English 
institutions  did  not  even  provide  good  examples  of  that  pattern.2 

V 

The  first  American  colleges,  Harvard  and  William  and  Mary, 
were  founded  in  attempts  to  reproduce  thè  English  type  of  univer¬ 
sity  college.  But  they,  and  other  colleges  which  followed,  gradu- 
ally  diverged  from  this  model  in  three  important  ways.  First, 
thè  secondary  training  they  provided  became  more  elementary, 
probably  because  it  lacked  as  good  a  base  as  was  provided  by  thè 
English  “public  schools.”  Second,  no  such  collections  of  colleges 
were  formed  as  existed  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  since  circum- 
stances  in  thè  American  environment  made  for  a  scattering  of 
separate  institutions  all  over  thè  country.3  Third,  thè  English 
tradition  of  faculty  autonomy  was  finally  abandoned  in  thè  first 
two  colleges  and  was  not  even  asserted  in  thè  others.  Various 
factors  were  involved  in  this  transformation,  such  as  thè  need  for 
immediate  public  aid  which  implied  public  oversight,  thè  desire 
of  interested  churches  to  maintain  orthodoxy,  and  so  on.  Instead 
of  maintaining  faculty  rule,  as  in  England,  thè  government  of 

1  J.  B.  Conant,  Whatls  a  University?  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  T938),  37;  A.  Gray, 
Cambridge  University  . .  .  (Cambridge,  Eng.,  1926),  41  ff;  C.  E.  Mallet,  A  History  of 
thè  University  of  Oxford . . . ,  I  (London,  1924),  30. 

2  W.  H.  G.  Armytage,  “Precedents  and  Projects:  Further  Aspects  of  thè  Ci  vie 
University  Tradition  in  England:  1660-1731,”  The  Universities  Review  (Bristol, 
Eng.),  Voi.  23  (May,  1951),  173,  176. 

3  G.  W.  Pierson,  “American  Universities  in  thè  Nineteenth  Century,”  in  Clapp, 
op.  cit.y  66  ff. 
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American  colleges  was  vested  in  self-perpetuating  trustees,  who 
supposedly  represented  thè  public  interest  after  thè  manner — let 
us  say — of  thè  boards  of  English  hospitals.  And  since  these  trus¬ 
tees  were  nonresident,  they  had  to  create  a  new  officiai  to  whom 
they  could  delegate  something  of  their  power;  that  is,  thè  presi- 
dent.1 

In  all  of  these  respects — thè  rather  elementary  training,  thè  isola- 
tion  of  each  college,  and  government  by  trustees  and  presidents — 
thè  American  college  became  more  like  an  English  “public  school” 
(that  is,  “prep  school”)  than  it  was  like  an  English  university. 
This  fact  is  often  overlooked,  apparently  because  of  thè  confusing 
semantics  of  such  terms  as  “college”  and  “university.”  For  more 
than  two  centuries,  there  was  nothing  “higher”  about  American 
“higher  education.” 

The  colleges  were  managed  by  presidents  serving  as  paterna! 
despots,  or-— at  times — by  trustees  in  thè  same  ròle.  A  lingering 
English  tradition  that  professors  were  more  than  employees  was 
occasionally  echoed  in  thè  courts  until  thè  i87o’s;  but  thereafter 
judges  began  to  rule  that  they  could  be  dismissed  without  cause.2 
In  this,  thè  law  was  simply  catching  up  with  practice.  When  a 
professor  was  dropped,  or  even  an  entire  faculty,  there  was  no 
more  protest  than  there  might  be  in  preparatory  schools  today. 
It  must  be  recalled  that  thè  old-time  professors  did  little  research, 
and  were  viewed  as  advanced  pedagogues  in  a  society  which  ac- 
corded  small  respect  to  teachers  in  generai.3 * * * * 8 

The  need  for  reai  universities,  with  research  faculties,  was  ex- 
pressed  by  many  observers  from  thè  i79o’s  on  but  with  no  results 
until  after  1870.  It  is  true  that  schools  of  law  and  medicine 
were  loosely  associated  with  certain  old  colleges,  even  before 
thè  Revolution;  and  that,  after  about  1825,  numbers  of  inde- 
pendent  technical  and  medicai  schools  were  established.  But 

3J.  E.  Kirkpatrick,  Academìc  Organization  and  Control  (Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 

1931),  introduction;  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  At  War  with  Academìc  Traditions  in 
America  (Cambridge,  1934),  282  ff.;  S.  E.  Morison,  Harvard  College  in  thè  Seven- 

eenth  Century  (Cambridge,  1936)  I,  53;  II,  450;  Pierson,  op.  cit .;  R.  L.  Kelly, 

The  American  Colleges  and  thè  Social  Order  (New  York,  1940),  31  ff.;  C.  F.  Thwing, 
A  History  of  Higher  Education  in  America  (New  York,  1906),  78  ff. 

2  Kirkpatrick,  op.  cit .,  189  ff. 

8  H.  K.  Beale,  History  of  Freedom  of  Teaching  in  American  Schools  (New  York, 
1941),  io  ff.;  Rolnick,  op.  cit.y  Chs.  1, 1. 
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none  of  these  pursued  research,  any  more  than  did  thè  col- 
leges.1  The  delay  in  founding  advanced  institutions  was  by  no 
means  thè  result  of  mere  ignorance.  For  as  thè  fame  of  Paris 
and  of  thè  German  universities  spread  after  1820,  one  critic  after 
another  declared  that  our  colleges  were  only  gymnasia  and  deplored 
thè  lack  of  really  “higher”  institutions. 

A  cross-section  of  thè  continued  demand  for  reai  universities, 
as  inspired  by  German  example,  may  be  found  in  thè  proceedings 
of  thè  Convention  held  in  New  York  City  at  thè  time  of  thè  found¬ 
ing  of  New  York  University  in  1831. 2  Commenting  on  this  in  a 
German  Journal,  Professor  Mùncke  of  Heidelberg  advised  Ameri- 
cans  to  found  universities,  but  to  keep  them  entirely  separate 
from  preparatory  schools  like  colleges  or  gymnasia — advice  that 
this  country  was  later  to  ignore.  He  also  urged  that  Ameri¬ 
can  professors  should  not  be  dismissed  without  legai  investiga- 
tion  and  proof  of  violation  of  duty — more  advice  which  was  ig- 
nored.3  Writing  nearly  forty  years  later,  Professor  Noah  Porter 
of  Yale  repeated  Mùncke’s  points  that  colleges  were  gymnasia , 
and  that  German  opinion  was  against  trying  to  erect  universities 
out  of  schools  of  this  type.4 

The  explanation  of  American  delays  in  founding  universities  may 
be  found  in  several  circumstances:  (1)  conservative  devotion  to 
“generai  education”  and  thè  values  of  “college  life”;  (2)  thè 
poverty  of  colleges,  which  had  no  funds  for  advanced  work  even 
if  they  desired  it;  and  (3)  thè  indifference  felt  by  “practical” 
Americans  for  abstract  studies  or  “pure”  Science.5  Similar  in¬ 
difference  or  opposition  flourished  in  England,  whence  this  country 
had  inherited  thè  college  ideal. 

Such  attitudes  finally  broke  down  in  both  English-speaking 

1  On  medicai  school  attitudes,  e.g.y  see  R.  H.  Shryock,  American  Medicai  Re¬ 
search  . . .  (New  York,  1947),  1 8  ff. 

2  Proceedings  of  a  Convention  of  Literary  and  Scientific  Gentlemen  .  .  .  (New  York, 
1933,  reprint  of  originai  edition  of  1831),  13  ff. 

3  Writing  in  thè  Heidelburger  Jahrbùcher  der  Literatur ,  No.  37,  quoted  in  Annals 
of  Education ,  I,  Pt.  2  (1831),  457  ff. 

4  In  The  New  Englander ,  voi.  28  (1869),  319  ff. 

6  Tocqueville  analyzed  this  attitude  well  in  thè  1830’s,  and  it  is  stili  with  us. 
An  interesting  expression  of  it  in  thè  present  century  is  R.  T.  Orane,  The  Utility  of 
All  Kinds  of  Higher  Schooling  (Chicago,  1909),  101  ff.  For  recent  discussions,  see 
M.  Curti,  Growth  of  American  Thought  (New  York,  1943).  141  ff.;  I.  L.  Kandel, 
The  Cult  of  Uncertainty  (New  York,  1943),  32  ff.;  Shryock,  op.  cit .,  note  2  on  p.  32. 
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countries  after  1870.1  By  that  time,  thè  achievements  of  German 
research  were  becoming  more  obvious,  and,  in  addition,  more 
applicable  to  technology,  agriculture,  and  medicine.  Such  values 
could  be  appreciated  by  thè  most  practical  of  peoples.  The  im¬ 
mediate  stimulus  for  thè  founding  of  advanced  institutions  in 
this  country  carne  from  leaders  who  returned  here  after  German 
training.  The  process  of  setting  up  universities  was  bound  to  be 
expensive;  but  thè  industriai  era  was  now  providing  much  larger 
funds  than  had  ever  been  available  before. 

Certain  leaders  wished  to  found  universities  without  any  associ- 
ated  colleges,  just  as  they  had  seen  them  abroad.  But,  as  a  generai 
System,  this  would  bave  been  impractical;  for  thè  base  on  which 
such  universities  rested — thè  gymnasium — was  lacking  here. 
Educational  historians  usually  overlook  thè  fact  that  we  could 
bave  had  such  superior  high  schools  if  they  had  been  desired.  In- 
deed,  a  few  were  set  up  before  1850;  and  I  happen  to  be  thè  proud 
possessor  of  a  B.S.  degree  given  by  one  of  them — thè  Central 
High  School  of  Philadelphia.  Such  institutions  could  have  saved 
at  least  two  years’  time  in  training  professional  men.2  But,  in 
any  case,  thè  colleges  were  too  well  established — and  later  thè 
usuai  high  schools  as  well — to  permit  of  a  generai  revolution  in 
secondary  education. 

This  does  not  mean,  I  would  add  in  passing,  that  we  must  rest 
content  with  thè  present  situation.  Although  it  is  not  feasible 
and  probably  not  desirable  to  abandon  thè  present  System  of  high 
schools  and  colleges,  attempts  should  be  made  to  supplement 
this  in  some  way  which  will  accelerate  thè  training  of  professional 
men  and  other  leaders.  Some  of  us  have  long  suspected  that  thè 
**3-3-4”  sequence  delays  thè  progress  of  highly  intelligent  students, 
however  “socially  mature”  they  may  become  in  following  it. 
It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  that  further  experiments  be  tried 
in  which  such  students  are  encouraged  to  go  ahead  as  rapidly 
as  their  interests  and  abilities  permit.3  The  formai  arrangements 

1  C.  C.  Gillispie,  “English  Ideas  of  thè  University  in  thè  Nineteenth  Century,” 
in  Clapp,  op .  cit.,  46  ff. 

2  F.  S.  Édmonds,  History  of  thè  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia  (Philadel- 
phia,  1902),  passim;  Hand  Book  of  thè  Central  High  School . . .  (Philadelphia,  1930), 
17  ff, 

*  It  is  granted  that  there  may  be  difficulties  with  this  in  thè  present  American 
environment.  Experiments  with  three-year  colleges  at  Harvard,  Hopkins,  and 
pcrhaps  elsewhere,  were  abandoned  a  half  century  or  more  ago. 
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at  Chicago,  thè  new  program  at  Hopkins,  and  certain  experiments 
being  made — as  at  Goucher — by  thè  Ford  Foundation,  all  point 
in  this  direction.  If  they  prove  successful,  it  does  not  follow  that 
their  universal  adoption  would  be  immediately  in  order.  There 
is  room  for  more  than  one  pattern  in  higher  education. 

The  actual  establishment  of  universities  after  1870  followed 
two  procedures.  The  Johns  Hopkins  set  up  a  college,  but  so 
subordinated  it  to  thè  graduate  and  professional  schools  that  thè 
result  was  a  dose  approximation  of  a  Continental  university. 
New  state  universities  also  subordinated  colleges  to  professional 
and  other  vocational  schools,  and  were  followed  in  this  by  non- 
residential  urban  institutions.  The  best  known  Eastern  univer¬ 
sities,  however,  evolved  in  most  cases  from  old  colleges— with 
some  stresses  and  strains  in  thè  process.1 

It  is  a  truism  that  thè  colleges  and  universities  expanded  rapidly 
after  1890  in  numbers  and  size,  many  of  them  spending  large  sums 
on  ornate  buildings  and  grounds.  The  intramural  picture  lost 
its  early  simplicity.  The  classical  curriculum  was  replaced  at  thè 
college  level  by  thè  elective  System,  which  facilitated  thè  intro- 
duction  of  thè  social  Sciences  and  thè  expansion  of  thè  naturai. 
The  faculties  were  organized  in — and  divided  by — departments 
which  reflected  increasing  specialization.  Meantime,  thè  typical 
university  set  up  more  (and  sometimes  unnecessary)  vocational 
schools,  some  of  which  operated  on  thè  undergraduate  level  and 
so  competed  with  thè  “arts  college”  on  thè  same  campus. 

It  was  assumed,  however,  that  students  must  complete  college 
work  before  entering  a  graduate  school;  and  improved  law  and 
medicai  schools  later  made  thè  same  requirement.  The  sharp 
separation  of  generai  and  professional  education  which  ensued  was, 
I  think,  unfortunate.  We  greatly  need  some  professional  motiva- 
tion  on  thè  undergraduate  level,  and  some  continued  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  in  thè  professional  schools. 

If  thè  new  universities  had  been  dissociated  from  colleges,  they 
would  have  possessed  their  own  graduate  faculties.  As  it  was, 
thè  same  personnel  had  to  serve  both  college  and  graduate  school — 
to  thè  detriment,  I  fear,  of  secondary-level  teaching  in  thè  one, 

1  See,  notabiy,  G.  W.  Pierson,  Yale  College :  An  Educational  History ,  1871-1921 
(New  Haven,  1952 passim. 
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and  of  research  and  graduate  training  in  thè  other.  Hence  arose 
those  problems  anent  “generai  education”  and  “teaching  versus 
research”  which  have  returned  to  haunt  us  at  thp  present  time. 
Research  men  usually  benefit  from  giving  graduate  instruction; 
but  this  is  not  at  all  thè  same  thing  as  saying  that  they  should  serve 
as  college  teachers. 

Research  experience  as  a  factor  in  thè  training  of  college  teachers 
was  long  ignored;  since  1900  it  has  been  over-emphasized — to 
thè  neglect  of  other  aspects  of  their  selection  and  preparation. 
This  training  problem  is  complex,  since,  within  any  group  of  gradu¬ 
ate  students,  some  will  become  college  teachers  who  do  little 
specialized  work;  others  will  evolve  into  professors  who  pursue 
both  college  teaching  and  research;  and  stili  others  will  serve  as 
research  men  who  would  prefer  to  do  no  undergraduate  teaching. 
It  seems  unwise  to  attempt  any  separation  of  these  three  types  on 
thè  graduate  level;  first,  because  it  is  hardly  feasible,  and,  second, 
because  thè  category  into  which  some  of  them  will  later  fit  cannot 
be  determined  in  advance.  Given  thè  peculiar  American  combina- 
tions  of  undergraduate  teaching,  research,  and  research-training, 
some  nice  adjustments  in  graduate  school  programs  are  indicated. 

VI 

So  much  for  thè  evolution  of  thè  forms  and  functions  of  higher 
education  in  this  country  after  1870.  Much  of  this  transformation 
occurred  within  thè  single  generation  between  1890  and  1920. 
What  were  its  implications  for  thè  academic  profession? 

It  must  be  recalled,  first,  that  thè  creation  of  universities  and 
thè  strengthening  of  many  colleges  brought  in  new  types  of  pro¬ 
fessors.  These  men  were  well-trained  research  workers,  ac- 
customed  to  think  for  themselves.  They  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  thè  status  of  routine  teachers.  Some  would  enjoy  opportuni- 
ties  for  outside  Service,  which  made  for  a  sense  of  independence. 
For  them,  thè  ivory  tower  became  more  and  more  a  fiction,  though 
it  persisted  in  thè  popular  mind  and  stili  serves  critics  of  thè  aca¬ 
demic  guild. 

One  must  admit  that  under  these  circumstances  certain  pro¬ 
fessors  became — shall  we  say — a  bit  “difficult.”  Many  an  ad- 
ministrator — and  even  this  Association — has  had  cause  to  realize 
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this.  A  recent  writer  quotes  a  German  proverb  that  “Ein  Pro¬ 
fessor  ist  ein  Mann  der  andere  Meinung  ist of  which  I  suppose 
thè  English  equivalent  is  Cari  Becker’s  remarle:  “A  professor  is 
one  who  thinks  otherwise.”  But,  eccentrics  and  exhibitionists 
notwithstanding,  thè  signifieant  thing  was  thè  appearance  of  a 
more  criticai  state  of  mind  among  thè  stronger  faculties.  Their 
attitudes  were  apt  to  clash  with  those  of  presidents,  who  mean- 
while  were  becoming  more  conscious  of  their  own  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities.  A  word  about  this  administrative  story  is  there- 
fore  in  order. 

The  expansion  of  functions  within  universities,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  within  independent  colleges,  naturally  modified  thè  ad- 
ministration  of  these  institutions.  Presidents  themselves  were 
changing;  for  example,  they  were  now  usually  chosen  from  thè 
professors  rather  than  from  thè  clergy.  Beset  by  growing  re- 
sponsibilities  for  funds,  public  relations,  internai  coordination, 
and  so  on,  presidents  lost  contact  with  students  and  with  a  con¬ 
siderale  part  of  thè  faculties.  The  larger  thè  institution,  thè  more 
was  this  true.  Certain  caustic  critics  of  thè  presidency  insisted 
that  it  involved  an  impossible  combination  of  duties.1 

Yet  able  presidents  found  at  least  working  Solutions  in  thè  dele- 
gation  of  authority.  Various  vice-presidents,  deans,  assistant 
deans,  business  managers,  registrars,  and  department  chairmen 
were  appointed — a  process  which  accelerated  after  about  1930. 
The  pattern  was  further  complicated  by  thè  persisting  nature  of 
thè  undergraduate  college  as  a  quasi-secondary  school.  Parents 
stili  expected  college  authorities  to  act  in  loco  parentis ,  and  so  deans 
of  men,  of  women,  and  of  freshmen  also  had  to  be  added.2 3  From 
an  administrative  view,  thè  total  set-up  proved  more  or  less  effec- 
tive;  but  it  removed  thè  presidents  of  large  institutions  stili  farther 
from  faculty  members.  And  it  is  thè  resulting  administrative 

1  E.g.y  Upton  Sinclair,  The  Goose  Step  (Pasadena,  1922),  383  ff.;  T.  Veblen, 

The  Higher  Leaming  in  America  .  .  .  (New  York,  1918),  175.  For  more  objective 
discussions,  see  C.  P.  Schmidt,  The  Old-Time  College  President  (New  York,  1930), 
40  ff.;  H.  P.  Rainey,  “Some  Facts  About  College  Presidents,”  School  and  Society , 
XXX  (Oct.  26, 1929). 

3  C.  R.  Griffith,  “The  Changing  Structure  of  Higher  Education,”  in  N.  Burns 
(ed.),  The  A  dmini  strati  on  of  Higher  Education  Under  Changing  Conditions  ( Pro - 
ceedings ,  Insti  tu  te  for  Administrative  Officers  of  Higher  Education,  1947);  McGrath, 

op>  Cit'y  1 5  ff. 
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hierarchy  which  so  surprises  foreign  observers,  particularly  where 
it  seems  to  have  evolved  from  thè  relatively  simple  organization 
of  older  colleges.1 

The  elaboration  of  administrative  posts  also  worried  native 
observers,  who  saw  in  thè  growth  of  such  personnel  a  latent  threat 
to  thè  position  of  professors  in  their  own  institutions.  Thus 
Henry  Alien  Moe,  of  thè  Guggenheim  Foundation,  recently 
quoted  Hans  Zinsser’s  remark  that  “The  administrative  carnei 
has  crowded  thè  intellectual  pilgrim  out  of  his  tent”;  and  went 
on  to  say  to  a  university  audience:2 

In  your  own  world,  I  fear  your  little  administrators,  and  especially 
your  would-be  administrators,  your  coordinators,  your  integrators, 
your  setters-up  of  plans  and  charts  and  tables  of  organization  and 
mechanisms.  You  are  letting  thè  smart  operators  get  into  thè 
drivers’  seats.  .  .  . 

The  growth  of  thè  hierarchy  resulted  in  part,  as  noted,  from 
emerging  complexities  in  university  structure.  But  it  is  a  serious 
question  whether  this  explained  all.  European  universities  were 
by  this  time  handling,  in  many  cases,  thousands  of  students,  within 
four  or  five  faculties,  and  doing  more  research  than  were  most 
of  those  in  this  country — all  of  this  with  almost  no  hierarchy  what- 
ever.  The  old  suspicion  arises  that  Americans  sometimes  organ- 
ized  for  thè  sake  of  organìzing.  And  here  again,  one  must  recali 
thè  social  environment. 

An  expansion  of  administrative  offices  and  Controls  appeared 
early  in  thè  twentieth  century  in  various  industriai  nations. 
This  became  more  marked  in  thè  United  States  after  World  War  I. 
In  corporations  thè  trend  took  thè  form  of  control  by  directors  and 
chief  administrators;  in  government,  it  made  for  an  almost  auton- 
omous  bureaucracy.  Great  reputation  was  aquired  by  “top 
executives”  and  even  by  “junior  executives.”  Although  business 
prestige  suffered  during  thè  depression  of  thè  1930’s,  men  began 

1  Jacques  Barzun,  Teacher  in  America  (Boston,  1945),  177  #F. ;  M.  Caullery, 
Les  Universités  . . .  Aux  Etats-Unis  (Paris,  1917),  4 3  ff.;  E.  R.  Holme,  The  American 
University:  An  Australian  View  (Sydney,  1920),  34  ff. 

2  “The  Power  of  Freedom,”  The  Johns  Hopkins  Magatine^  Voi.  2  (Aprii,  1951); 
reprinted  in  American  Association  of  University  Professors  Bulletin ,  Voi.  37  (Au- 
tumn,  1951),  467  ff. 
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to  speak  of  “thè  managerial  revolution.”1  A  Swedish  observer 
found,  throughout  American  society,  a  pattern  of  strong  leadership 
and  mass  passivity.  And  he  linked  together  thè  facts  that  cor- 
porations  were  now  managed  by  directors  rather  than  stock- 
holders,  unions  by  “bosses”  rather  than  rank  and  file,  and  univer- 
sities  by  presidents  and  boards  rather  than  professors.2 

Many  were  aware,  by  thè  early  1900*5,  that  American  univer- 
sities  were  indeed  taking  on  something  of  thè  appearance  of  busi¬ 
ness  corporations,  possessing  their  directors  (trustees),  executives 
(administrators),  and  skilled  employees  (faculties).3  In  thè  pubiic 
mind  and  in  that  of  trustees,  thè  prestige  of  business  executives 
was  more  or  less  extended  to  academic  administrators.  This  was 
not  altogether  a  blessing  for  thè  latter,  for  it  tended  to  set  them 
off  from  thè  professors,  and  to  produce  among  thè  faculties  an 
unhappy  division  between  prò-  and  anti-administration  groups. 
Here  and  there  a  president  confessed  to  being  a  “lonely  man” 
who  had  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  friends  and  syco- 
phants. 

This  was  all  thè  more  true  because  professors  themselves  were 
impressed  by  thè  managing  hierarchy,  and  some  of  them  hoped  to 
climb  into  it.  This  phenomenon  of  thè  professor  or  minor  ad- 
ministrator  who  desires  to  become  a  major  administrator  is  pe- 
culiar  to  this  country.  It  is  said  openly  that  professors  are  con- 
stantly  “competing  for  advancement”  to  executive  posts.4  In  so 
far  as  this  is  true,  it  is  not  an  unmitigated  evil;  for  it  is  certainly 
desirable  that  presidents  should  be  chosen  from  among  thè  pro¬ 
fessors.  Nonacademic  presidents — and  I  would  include  in  this 
category  those  whose  university  experience  has  been  primarily 
managerial — may  not  understand  or  have  much  sympathy  with 
thè  academic  tradition.  Nor  is  there  any  convincing  evidence 
that  presidents  from  thè  “outside”  are  more  successful  than  ex- 
professors  in  fund  raising  and  pubiic  relations.5 

1  M.  Curri,  et  al .,  An  American  History ,  II  (New  York,  1950),  402  ff. 

*  G.  Myrdal,  An  American  Dilemma  .  .  .  (New  York,  1944),  718,  719. 

3  See,  e.g .,  H.  S.  Pritchett,  “Shall  thè  University  Become  a  Business  Corpo¬ 
ration?”  Atlantic  Monthly  (Sept.,  1905),  290  ff. 

4  Bowman,  op.  cit .,  102. 

6  See  Harold  Taylor,  “The  Task  of  College  Administration,”  in  H.  Benjamin 
(ed.),  Democracy  in  Higher  Education  (New  York,  1950,  Tenth  Yearbook,  John 
Dewey  Society),  27  ff. 
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It  would  doubtless  be  wise,  in  most  cases,  not  to  appoint  as 
presidents  or  deans  those  professors  who  have  long  sought  such 
“recognition,”  since  this  group  will  include  a  large  proportion  of 
those  who  desire  authority  for  its  own  sake.  Rather  would  it  be 
preferable  to  select  qualified  professors  who  have  not  sought  such 
posts,  but  who  are  willing  to  accept  them  from  a  sense  of  duty.1 
For  there  is  no  doubt  that,  American  institutions  being  what 
they  are,  a  competent  and  devoted  administrator  can  do  wonders 
for  his  college  or  his  university.2 

On  thè  other  hand,  thè  “advancement”  of  professors  to  exec¬ 
utive  positions  does  have  unfortunate  implications  which  cannot 
be  ignored;  for  example,  thè  oft-deplored  loss  of  able  teachers  or 
research  men  to  administration.  This  is  serious,  if  we  can  assume 
that  good  teachers  or  investigators  are  even  more  rare  than  good 
managers.  But  most  significant  is  thè  further  evidence  that 
administration,  as  such,  is  more  highly  valued  than  are  thè  ends 
which  all  universities  are  expected  to  serve. 

It  is  not  clear  that  thè  legai  rights  of  presidents  were  any  greater 
in  1900  or  1930  than  they  had  been  in  1870.  But  thè  generai 
stature  of  thè  presidency  had  grown  with  thè  expansion  of  institu¬ 
tions  and  of  administrative  personnel.  Trustees  must  have 
found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  know  fully  their  own  schools,  and 
became  in  consequence  more  dependent  on  “prexy.”  Encouraged 
by  this  trend,  some  presidents  bethought  themselves  of  thè  busi¬ 
ness  analogy.  As  early  as  1905,  it  was  declared  that  corporation 
experience  over  thè  preceding  decades  had  shown  thè  need  for 
“one  responsible  head,”  and  that  university  corporations  were 
no  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Presidents  appeared  who  frankly 
held  that  they  should  direct  “their”  universities  as  did  executives 
their  business  companies,  or  even  as  captains  did  their  ships.3 
And  within  another  generation  certain  large  institutions,  such  as 

1  The  quali ties  which  make  a  great  president  are  not  necessarily  those  which 
make  a  great  professor.  L.  Wilson  remarks  that  of  thirty  well-known  presidents, 
most  had  not  been  prominent  as  professors:  The  Academic  Man r,  85. 

2  See  M.  E.  Haggerty,  The  Evaluation  of  Higher  Institutions  (Chicago,  1937),  102. 
I  am  not  quite  so  cynical  as  was  “a  despondent  colleague”  of  about  1900,  who  re- 
marked  that  thè  only  professor  worthy  of  a  presidency  was  one  who  would  decline 
it;  J.  Jastrow,  in  J.  McK.  Cattell  (ed.),  University  Control  (New  York,  1913),  333* 

8  So  wrote  an  anonymous  president  in  thè  Middle  West  (said  to  be  of  Ohio  State) 
in  1900;  E.  W.  Knight,  What  College  Presidents  Say  (Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  1940),  7. 
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Syracuse  and  Pittsburgh,  were  ruled  by  presidents  who  were 
practically  dictators.  No  wonder  that  inaugurai  began  to  sug- 
gest  coronation  ceremonies.  One  can  understand  thè  view  of 
Professor  Brandi,  of  thè  University  of  Berlin,  who  observed  in 
1907  that  thè  American  president  was  “eìn  autorìtativer  F  'hrer ” 
who  had  no  counterpart  in  German  universities.1  It  should  be 
added,  however,  that  there  were  other  presidents  who  believed 
that  leadership  should  be  qualified  by  consideration  for  faculty 
opinion. 

Professors  were  quick  to  deny  thè  analogy  between  business 
corporations  and  universities,  and  were  joined  in  this  by  some 
presidents.  It  was  easy,  as  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  noted,  to 
point  out  thè  differences.  The  business  existed  in  order  to  make 
profits,  thè  university  in  order  to  spend  them.  In  a  business,  thè 
experts  served  thè  corporation;  in  a  university,  thè  corporation 
was  there  to  serve  thè  experts.  But  what  academic  men  most 
disliked  in  thè  analogy  was  thè  implication  that  they  were  em- 
ployees  in  thè  ordinary  sense — to  be  “hired  and  fired.” 

It  was  this  feeling  which,  in  a  generai  way,  inspired  early  pro- 
tests  of  thè  i89o’s  against  administrative  domination.  How  couìd 
thè  status  of  professors  be  improved,  as  long  as  they  were  so  over- 
shadowed  within  their  own  walls?  Many  matters  were  obviously 
involved — appointments,  freedom,  tenure,  salaries,  policy  de- 
cisions,  and  so  on.  Although  most  academic  men  may  not  have 
been  concerned  about  these  things  before  World  War  I,  here  and 
there  vocal  leadership  appeared  which  made  for  wider  professional 
self-consciousness.  Sharp  criticism  of  thè  existing  situation  was 
voiced  in  both  popular  and  scientific  journals,  and  was  occasionally 
echoed  even  in  newspaper  editorials. 

Reactions  varied  among  such  professors  as  were  aroused.  Some 
suggested  that  they  should  align  themselves  with  trustees  against 
presidents;  others  urged  cooperation  with  thè  latter  in  presenting 
a  common  front  to  trustees.  There  were  even  demands  for  a  re¬ 
covery  of  “faculty  rule.”2  All  this  was  not  merely  wishful  think- 
ing,  for  actual  practice  stili  varied  widely  among  institutions. 
Considerable  faculty  autonomy  had  survived  in  some  New  Eng- 

1  In  thè  Deutsche  Rundschau ,  Aprii,  1907,  quoted  by  Creighton  in  Cattell  (ed.), 
op.  cit.y  398  ff. 

9  See  especially,  J.  Jastrow’s  chapter  in  Cattell  (ed.),  op.  cit.y  320  ff. 
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land  colleges;  and  this  was  maintained  in  certain  of  them,  notably 
at  Yale,  right  into  thè  twentieth  century.1  Moreover,  strong  law 
and  medicai  faculties  managed  their  own  affairs  in  large  measure. 
At  thè  other  extreme,  thè  staffs  of  weaker  colleges  and  of  thè  ‘‘state 
normal  schools”  remained  as  subordinated  as  during  thè  pre- 
ceding  era. 

More  was  involved  in  faculty  protests  than  tensions  between 
presidents  and  professors.  In  thè  background  loomed  a  changing 
economy,  and  thè  need  for  mutuai  adjustments  between  this 
and  higher  education.  Merchants  had  been  influential  since 
Colonial  days,  and  industrialists  also  from  about  thè  1830*3  on; 
but  it  was  not  until  after  1870  that  “big  business  men”  carne  into 
almost  complete  control  of  thè  nation’s  economie  life.  Within 
another  decade,  they  exerted  wide  influence  in  politics.*  Emerging 
as  thè  dominant  element  in  thè  social  order  thereafter,  their  in¬ 
fluence  was  increasingly  felt  within  colleges  and  universities. 

This  process  was  probably  not  as  sudden  as  most  writers  have 
assumed.  “Manufacturers,  merchants,  and  other  substantial 
classes  of  thè  community,,  had  been  well  represented  on  college 
boards  as  early  as  thè  i83o’s,  in  addition  to  agriculturists,  clergy- 
men,  and  others.  Protests  had  been  made  even  then  that  such 
groups  knew  little  about  college  affairs,  and  that  thè  powers  of 
boards  should  be  largely  taken  over  by  thè  faculties.8  But  until 
thè  1870*5,  thè  tone  of  most  colleges  was  stili  set  by  thè  clerical 
and  agrarian  elements  which  had  been  most  influential  up  to  that 
time.  Thereafter,  thè  relative  number  of  clergymen  on  boards 
steadily  declined  and  that  of  business  men  increased.  This  re- 
flected  both  a  specific  desire  to  secure  thè  latterà  financial  support, 
and  a  generai  recognition  of  their  mounting  influence  in  society.4 

No  doubt  thè  more  “hard-boiled”  industrialists  knew  little 
about  higher  education,  and  cared  less.  Many  of  this  generation 
were  not  “college  men.”  But  thè  more  thoughtful  realized  that 
universities  might  influence  public  opinion  on  economie  matters, 

1  Pierson,  op.  cit 129  ff. 

*  T.  Cochran  and  W.  Miller,  Age  of  Enterprise  (New  York,  1942),  129  ff. 

8  See,  e.g .,  Jasper  Adams,  “On  thè  Relation  Existing  Between  thè  Board  of 
Trustees  and  Faculty  of  a  University  . . . ,  ”  Introductory  Discourse  . .  .of  thè  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Instruction  (Boston,  1 838),  141  ff.;  also  J.  F.  Jackson,  in  The  Knicker - 
bocker  Magazine,  XXVIII  (July,  1846). 

4  H.  P.  Beck,  Men  Who  Control  Our  Universities  (New  York,  1947),  60,  126; 
Metzger,  op.  cit.y  145  ff. 
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and  that  business  in  turn  might  mold  thè  universities.  Carnegie, 
for  example,  urged  that  all  this  could  be  brought  about  to  mutuai 
advantage.  He  envisaged  business  men  and  professors  as  co- 
operating  in  a  joint  leadership  of  American  society.  Admitting 
that  academic  men  would  receive  no  great  financial  return,  he 
held  that  their  compensation  would  come  through  increasing 
prestige.1  Meantime,  millionaires  could — and  did — aid  higher 
education  by  endowing  private  colleges  and  universities  on  a  totally 
new  scale.  Various  motives  were  involved  in  this,  but  certainly 
thè  end  result  was  expansion  of  academic  opportunities  and  per- 
sonnel  all  along  thè  line.  No  doubt  thè  parallel  increase  in  ap- 
propriations  for  state  institutions  resulted,  in  part,  from  similar 
support  by  business  interests. 

The  fact  of  business  aid,  limited  but  significant,  therefore  could 
not  be  denied.  The  intent  was  another  matter.  Carnegie  pic- 
tured  business  leaders  as  altruists  who  wished  to  raise  thè  status 
of  college  teachers.  But  at  least  a  few  leading  professors,  especially 
those  opposed  to  monopolistic  business  trends,  seriously  doubted 
this  intent.  They  noted  that  certain  donors,  after  founding  uni¬ 
versities,  strove  to  direct  their  policies,  though  this  was  not  so  in 
every  case.  And  thè  critics  feared  that  boards  composed  largely 
of  business  men  would — perhaps  unconsciously — assume  that 
they  were  simply  managing  another  corporation.  The 
clergy,  who  had  once  led  thè  boards,  had  had  their  limitations; 
but  they  had  at  least  possessed  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
education.  Could  as  much  be  expected  from  industrialists  and 
bankers  ?2 

There  was  now  no  question  that,  legally,  presidents  served  as  thè 
chief  executives  of  trustees,  and  professors  as  their  expert  “em- 
ployees.”  But  thè  boards  could,  if  they  wished,  follow  Carnegie’s 
precepts.  They  could,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  provide  Lehrfrei- 
heit  to  thè  faculties.  In  a  few  institutions,  notably  at  Hopkins 
and  later  at  Cornell,  they  did  just  that,  and  had  thè  cooperation 
of  Presidents  Gilman  and  Schurman  in  thè  process.  The  latter 
even  secured  thè  election  of  professors  to  thè  board,  in  order  to 
assure  thè  trustees’  understanding  of  faculty  opinion.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  continues  at  Cornell  to  this  day. 

1  Metzger,  op.  cit .,  88  ff. 

2  J.  P.  Munroe,  in  Cattell,  op.  cit .,  465;  Veblen,  op.  cit.>  passim. 
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There  were  other  encouraging  developments  in  thè  decades 
which  followed  1900,  which  were  often  overlooked  in  thè  heat 
of  controversies  over  tenure  and  freedom.  Whether  from  prin- 
ciple  or  expediency,  trustees  ceased  to  deal  directly  with  courses, 
textbooks,  and  discipline.  Unless  thè  president  was  a  particularly 
dominating  one,  this  left  such  matters  largely  in  thè  hands  of  thè 
departments  involved.  In  like  manner,  thè  initiation  of  appoint- 
ments  and  promotions  fell  within  thè  province  of  departments 
concerned,  although  deans  and  presidents  occasionally  exercised 
a  veto  power. 

These  gains  had  their  limitations,  to  be  sure.  Few  departments 
would  risk  a  veto  by  recommending  men  who  were  known  to  be 
distasteful  to  thè  dean,  and  beyond  him  to  thè  president  or 
trustees.  In  like  manner,  few  faculties  would  urge  policies  known 
to  be  opposed  by  thè  administrative  group.1  Some  presidents, 
moreover,  simply  initiated  policies  with  or  without  a  gesture  of 
faculty  approvai.  Under  these  circumstances,  faculty  meetings 
were  reduced  to  thè  consideration  of  mere  trivia  and  routine. 
The  results  were  stultifying,  and,  in  thè  long  run,  confirmed  thè 
suspicion  that  professors  were  to  be  treated  in  fact,  as  well  as  in 
law,  as  employees. 


VII 

This  suspicion  was  associated  with  some  soul-searching  about 
thè  generai  status  of  professors  in  American  society.  Now  and 
then  it  was  claimed  that  their  position  was  declining  because  of 
thè  loss  of  faculty  autonomy.  The  “old  rime”  college  teachers 
were  said — historical  evidence  to  thè  contrary  notwithstanding2 — 
to  have  been  men  of  dignity  and  distinction.3  In  contrast,  thè 
plight  of  thè  profession  in  thè  twentieth  century  was  often  ex- 
pressed  in  extreme  terms.  Each  generation  sees  this  “quondam 

1  Concerning  thè  indirect  pressures  on  professors  to  conform,  see,  <?.£.,  Guy  S. 
Ford,  On  and  Of  thè  Campus  (Minneapolis,  1938),  305. 

2  Cf.,  e.g ..  an  editorial  in  The  Critic ,  Aprii  9,  1881,  in  which  it  was  remarked  that 
college  teacners  were  those  who  had  failed  in  one  profession  or  aspired  to  another. 
College  posts  were  viewed  “as  an  asylum  for  decayed  clergymen.” 

3  J.  J.  Stevenson,  “The  Status  of  thè  American  College  Professor,”  Seìeniific 
Monthly  (Dee.,  1904),  in  Cattell,  op.  cit.y  370;  H.  M.  Wriston,  “Fire  Bell  in  thè 
Night,”  Bulletin  of  thè  American  Association  of  University  Professors  (Autumn, 
1 949.)  44U 
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idol,”  thè  professor,  slipping  further  “until  he  is  now  full  low.” 
So  wrote  Dr.  T.  J.  Ladd  in  1902.1  Two  years  later,  another  pro¬ 
fessor  observed  that  thè  academic  man  was  now  “more  helpless 
than  thè  humblest  clerk  in  a  department  store.”2  Especially 
bitter  comments  were  made  on  thè  inadequacy  of  salaries,  said  to 
be  lower  than  those  of  skilled  labor.  At  thè  same  time,  professors 
were  expected  to  maintain  a  pose  of  gentility  beyond  their  means. 

.  .  how  becoming  for  thè  richest  civilization  on  record,”  wrote 
Professor  Barzun  in  1945,  <<to  number  its  men  of  learning  among 
thè  lowest  grade  of  office  workers — once  cleric,  now  clerical.”3 

There  was  also  much  concern  about  thè  disdain  in  which  pro¬ 
fessors  were  held  by  thè  public  at  large.  Were  they  not  viewed 
as  inept,  impractical,  and  as  protected  in  an  easy  occupation  from 
thè  realities  of  a  competitive  society?  What  Republican  editors 
thought  of  academic  men  in  thè  i93o’s  was  clearly  indicated  by 
their  caricature  of  thè  “New  Deal”  in  cap  and  gown.  Some  men 
even  avoided  in  public  thè  use  of  their  title  “professor” — “.  .  .  an 
appellation  to  which,”  remarked  thè  French  observer  Siegfried, 
“a  certain  amount  of  irony  is  attached  in  English.  .  .  .”4  There 
was  no  question,  declared  an  American  observer,  that  professors 
are  “held  in  contempt  by  business  men  and  scorned  by  thè  laboring 
classes.”5  Some  will  recali  H.  L.  Mencken’s  kindly  comments  on 
professors  as  “yokels,”  “boors,”  or  “peasants  in  frock  coats,” 
who  ranked  socially  somewhere  between  Methodist  ministers  and 
brickyard  owners — “certainly  clearly  below  thè  latter.”6  Upton 
Sinclair  carried  such  views  to  their  logicai  conclusion  by  saying 
bluntly,  in  1922,  that:  “There  are  few  more  pitiful  proletarians 
in  America  than  thè  underpaid,  overworked,  and  contemptuously 
ignored  rank  and  file  college  teachers.”7 

Various  academic  men,  admitting  thè  unsatisfactory  status  of 
their  profession,  explained  it  in  a  number  of  ways.  Americans, 
they  pointed  out,  had  long  admired  men  of  action — doers  rather 
than  thinkers.  Elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  had 

1  Quoted  in  Bowman,  op.  cit .,  78, 

%  Quoted  in  Knight,  op.  cit.,  1 1. 

5  Teacher  in  America ,  290. 

4  America  Comes  of  Age  (New  York,  1925),  95. 

6  Bowman,  op.  cit.,  27. 

6  Prejudices:  Third  Serie s  (New  York,  1922),  249  ff. 

7  TheGoose  Step,2>  90. 
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always  had  a  lowly  position;  and  because  there  were  so  many  of 
them,  thè  position  of  college  teachers  had  been  similarly  regarded. 
Then,  too,  it  was  partly  thè  professors’  own  fault.  Many  isolated 
themselves  by  being  as  incomprehensible  as  possible,  and  took  little 
interest  in  public  affairs.1  If  they  would  come  out  of  their  ivory 
towers,  they  might  be  better  understood  and  appreciated. 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  fact  from  fiction  in  this  matter  of  social 
status.  Since  all  who  taught  above  thè  high  school  level  were 
viewed  as  college  professors,  thè  size  of  thè  profession  was  far 
larger  than  in  any  other  country;  and  there  was  a  correspondingly 
wide  range  in  reputations.  The  status  of  different  fields  of  speciali- 
zation  also  varied.  My  own  view  is  that  most  protests  had  some 
validity,  but  that  they  were  often  exaggerated  by  intensity  of 
feeling. 

Take,  for  example,  thè  indictment  of  thè  salary  scale.  The 
average  salary  of  college  professors  in  thè  early  1900’s  was  above 
that  of  certain  other  professional  groups — school  teachers,  li- 
brarians,  clergymen.  And  it  was  probably  an  exaggeration  to 
claim  that  academic  income  was  below  that  of  skilled  labor  in  1900 
or  even  in  1925. 2  It  is  rather  in  thè  last  decade  that  thè  salary 
situation,  combined  with  taxes,  has  become  so  serious  that  it 
threatens  thè  whole  future  quality  of  thè  profession.  Some  do 
not  yet  realize  that  recent  declines  in  reai  income  have  forced 
professors,  in  effect,  to  contribute  more  and  more  to  thè  financial 
support  of  their  institutions.  And  this  has  occurred  at  a  time 
when  such  additional  support  could  have  been  supplied  through 
a  more  rapid  increase  in  tuition,  since  average  reai  income  has 
risen  throughout  thè  nation.3 

The  feeling  among  academic  men  that  their  social  position  is 
unsatisfactory  certainly  has  some  justification,  but  also  presents 
puzzles.  We  are  all  familiar  with  thè  slightly  ironie  or  condescend- 
ing  attitudes  which  are  occasionally  encountered  off  thè  campus. 

1  Bowman,  11  ff.,  167  ff.;  M.  Curri,  “The  American  Scholar  in  Three  Wars,” 
Journal  of  thè  History  of  Ideas ,  III  (June,  1942),  257. 

2  Metzger,  op.  cit .,  26  ff. 

8  C.  D.  Long,  Professors *  Salaries  and  Inflation  (Report  to  thè  Johns  Hopkins 
Chapter,  American  Association  of  University  Professors,  March,  1952L  6.  See 
also  report  of  this  Association’s  Committee  on  thè  Economie  Status  of  tne  Profes¬ 
sion,  Bulletin ,  Voi.  37  (Spring,  1951),  in  ff,,  and  reports  by  thè  same  committee, 
ibid.j  Voi.  34  (Winter,  1948),  Voi.  35  (Winter,  1949)  and  Voi,  37  (Winter,  1951— 
1952). 
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Even  students  and  alumni  have  been  suspected  of  a  lack  of  venera- 
tion.  The  contrast  here  with  public  attitudes  abroad  has  already 
been  mentioned. 

On  thè  other  hand,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  rating  scales, 
usually  based  on  opinion-sampling  techniques  and  on  supposedly 
objective  procedures,  rate  “professors”  very  highly.  Rating 
scales  relating  only  to  professions  invariably  place  thè  prestige- 
rank  of  professors  in  second  or  third  place.  Only  physicians 
consistently  outrank  them.1  The  Presidenti  Commission  on 
Higher  Education,  in  listing  nearly  all  occupations,  reported  in 
1947  that  academic  men  rated  seventh  in  a  total  of  ninety.2 
How  explain  this,  in  comparison  with  thè  lowly  position  which 
many  professors  have  ascribed  to  themselves  ? 

There  may  be,  of  course,  technical  flaws  in  thè  scales.  Or  we 
may  have  to  go  behind  thè  reactions  of  those  who  were  questioned. 
Perhaps  thè  same  person  who  might  casually  ridicule  a  professor 
would,  nevertheless,  rate  him  highly  if  asked  to  give  a  careful  and 
solemn  judgment.  Another  possible  explanation  is  that  thè  pres- 
tige  of  thè  profession  has  risen  during  thè  last  generation.  Many 
of  thè  most  bitter  academic  complaints  antedate  1925,  while  most 
rating  scales  have  been  applied  since  that  time.  In  view  of  thè 
increasing  Services  of  university  men  to  business,  industry,  and 
government  since  1930,  it  seems  likely  that  professional  prestige 
has  indeed  risen.  This  is  not  because  Americans  have  ceased 
to  prize  action  above  thought,  but  rather  that  more  academicians 
have  qualified  for  recognition  by  becoming  men  of  action.  By 
implication,  here,  thè  social  scientists  and  even  more  thè  naturai 
scientists  are  likely  to  enjoy  more  generai  prestige  than  thè  human- 

1  The  relative  status  of  a  profession  changes  with  time:  a  century  ago,  thè  status 
of  physicians  in  thè  United  States  was  none  too  high;  see  R.  H.  Shryock,  “The 
American  Physician  in  1846  and  in  1946,”  Journal  of  thè  American  Medicai  Assn ., 
Voi.  134  (May  31,  1947),  417  ff.  On  recent  rating  scales  involving  professors,  see 
W.  H.  Fox,  et  al.,  “Prestige  Ranks  of  Teaching,”  Occupations  (Oct.,  1951);  G.  W. 
Hartman,  “Prestige  of  Occupation,”  Personnel Journal,  XIII,  (Oct.,  1934);  H.  J. 
Walter,  The  Relative  Social  Prestige  of  Twenty  Professions  .  .  .  (Wisconsin  thesis, 
1935),  23  ff.;  Logan  Wilson,  The  Academic  Man  (1942),  16. 

*  Higher  Education  for  American  Democracy  (New  York,  1947),  Voi.  6,  p.  44. 
Moreover,  of  thè  six  categories  rated  above  professors,  only  two  are  reaily  occupa¬ 
tions  (physicians  and  diplomats). 
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ists1 — although,  actually,  certain  humanistic  scholars  could  be 
of  thè  greatest  practical  value  to  thè  nation  at  thè  present  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  thè  status  of  any  professional  group  is  a 
very  complex  matter.  Sociologists  have  differed  concerning  fac- 
tors  affecting  status,  about  thè  nature  of  class  distinctions,  about 
thè  relation  of  “intellectuals”  to  social  classes,  and  so  on.  2  But 
all  would  agree  that  thè  academic  profession  benefits  from  certain 
intangible  factors  making  for  prestige,  and  at  thè  same  time 
suffers  from  relatively  low  income  as  compared  to  certain  other 
professions  and  business  groups.  All  would  probably  agree  also 
that  thè  quasi-employee  status  of  academic  men  further  lowers 
their  generai  prestige.  In  contrast,  thè  professional  independence 
of  physicians  and  lawvers  may  contribute  something  to  their 
social  standing. 

Vili 

At  any  rate,  it  was  thè  conviction  of  many  professors  that  im- 
plied  employee  status  hurt  their  position  more  than  anything  else. 
The  most  disturbing  evidences  of  this  were  thè  actual  dismissals. 
These  were  never  numerous:  conformity  usually  could  be  secured 
by  less  drastic  measures.  But  they  focused  attention  on  thè  whole 
question  of  academic  freedom  as  this  ideal  was  taking  form.  For 
how  could  freedom  be  maintained  without  tenure?  The  professors 
were  now  claiming,  once  more,  a  privilege  denied  to  business 
employees,  but  on  thè  ground  that  this  was  really  in  thè  interest 
of  higher  education  and  therefore  of  society  at  large.  To  many 
trustees,  nevertheless,  it  seemed  preposterous  that  what  they 
most  prized — their  power  to  make  unquestioned  decisions — could 
be  attacked  by  those  they  viewed  as  their  employees. 

This  view  was  sometimes  openly  expressed.  As  J.  H.  Raymond 
wrote  in  thè  Chicago  Tribune  in  1899: 

1  This  has  been  well  illustrateci  by  thè  generai  inclination  to  defer  students  in 
engineering,  physics,  medicine,  etc.,  from  military  Service  under  thè  current  draft 
laws,  but  not  to  so  defer  students  in  thè  humanities,  or  even  in  thè  social  Sciences. 
See  A  Critique  of  “ Education  and  National  Security  ...”  (American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  24, 1952). 

2  R.  Centers,  The  Psychology  of  Social  Classes  (Princeton,  1949),  26  ff.;  M.  M. 
Gordon,  “Social  C  lass  in  American  Sociology,”  American  Journal  of  Sociology ,  LV 
(Nov.,  1949),  262  ff.;  R.  Merton,  “The  Sociology  of  Knowledge,”  Isis ,  XXVII 
(Nov.,  1937),  499,  Metzger,  op.  cit 6  ff. 
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As  to  what  should  be  taught  .  .  .  they  [thè  professors]  should 
promptly  and  gracefully  submit  to  thè  determination  of  thè  trustees 
.  .  .  .  If  thè  trustees  err,  it  is  for  thè  patrons  and  proprietors,  not 
for  thè  employees,  to  change  either  thè  policy  or  thè  personnei  of 
thè  board. 


The  trustees  of  seven  well-known  universities,  when  interviewed, 
indicated  their  approvai  of  this  statement.1 

Granted  thè  premise  here  that  faculty  members  are  “employees,” 
this  logie  was  hard  to  refute.  But  thè  academic  answer  implied 
a  different  assumption;  that  is,  that  professors  should  be  given  thè 
status  of  “officers  of  public  trust.”  Judges  were  appointed  and 
paid  salaries,  but  their  opinions  were  free;  and  society  would 
benefit  if  professors  were  given  thè  same  status.  The  issue,  aca¬ 
demic  men  held,  was  that  of  thè  values  of  freedom  versus  those 
of  indoctrination. 

At  thè  turn  of  thè  century,  thè  old  theological  restraints  were 
disappearing,  except  in  strictly  denominational  schools.  Hence 
dismissal  cases  usually  involved  economists  or  sociologists,  who 
were  most  likely  to  criticize  thè  prevailing  economy  and  business 
leadership.  They  carne  to  grief  on  such  themes  as  labor,  rail- 
roads,  and  thè  currency.  One  professor  drew  up  a  list  of  nine 
prominent  men  who  were  dismissed  during  thè  i89o’s  on  these 
grounds.  The  list,  incidentally,  included  several  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  presidents.  The  famous  Ely  case  at  Wisconsin  ended  with 
a  strong  affirmation  of  academic  freedom  by  thè  trustees  of  that 
University,2  but  no  such  clear-cut  victory  was  usually  obtained. 
Newspapers  and  journals  took  sides,  and  thè  issue  aroused  wide- 
spread  public  interest.3 

After  1900,  nevertheless,  a  lull  ensued  in  thè  debate  over 
academic  freedom.  In  thè  conservative  South,  cases  stili  arose 
which  involved  thè  older  racial  and  religious  controversies,  such 

1  Metzger,  op.  cit .,  103  ff. 

2  M.  Curti  and  V.  R.  Carstensen,  The  University  of  Wisconsin ,  1848-1925^  I 
(Madison,  1949),  508  ff. 

3  More  has  been,  and  is  being,  written  about  thè  history  and  nature  of  academic 
freedom  than  about  any  other  matter  pertaining  to  thè  academic  profession  in  this 
country.  See  Metzger,  185  ff.;  S.  Rolnick,  103  ff.;  R.  B.  Sutton,  op.  cit.  (note, 
p.  33);  and  R.  P.  Ludlum,  “Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure:  A  History,”  Antioch 
Review  (Spring,  1950),  3  ff.  The  absence  of  any  large  literature  on  thè  same  theme 
abroad,  before  1933,  seems  significant. 
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as  thè  John  Spencer  Bassett  episode  at  Trinity  College  (later 
Duke  University)  in  which  President  Kilgo  won  a  victory  for 
freedom.  Scattered  dismissals  also  occurred  in  other  parts  of  thè 
country  over  thè  next  decade,  but  thè  issue  was  not  so  clearly 
drawn  as  in  thè  i89o’s.  The  social  atmosphere  became  more 
liberal  in  an  age  of  “muckraking”  and  “trust  busting,”  and  open 
demands  that  professors  support  business  interests  became  less 
common.  Indeed,  another  vested  interest — thè  American  Federa- 
tion  of  Labor — urged  after  1902  that  thè  colleges  should  present 
thè  labor  viewpoint.1 

A  notable  development,  between  1900  and  1915,  was  thè  emer- 
gence  of  a  procedure  by  which  professors  might  cooperate  in  de- 
fending  academic  freedom,  as  they  now  envisaged  it.  During 
thè  preceding  two  decades,  scholars  had  organized  national  associa- 
tions  representing  special  fields  of  study;  and  it  was  to  these  that 
they  now  turned  for  support  on  this  issue.  When  Professor 
E.  A.  Ross  of  Stanford  University  was  dismissed,  upon  thè  in- 
sistence  of  Mrs.  Stanford,  thè  American  Economie  Association 
appointed  in  1900  a  distinguished  Committee  to  investigate  thè 
case.2  This  group  reported  that  academic  freedom  had  indeed 
been  violated.  Meantime,  Professor  A.  O.  Lovejoy  and  severa! 
other  professors  at  Stanford  had  resigned  in  protest. 

Again,  when  Professor  Mecklin  of  Lafayette  College  was  dis¬ 
missed  in  1913,  thè  American  Philosophical  Association  and  thè 
American  Psychological  Association  appointed  a  joint  investi- 
gating  committee.  This  group  proceeded  to  interview  all  involved, 
in  an  effort  to  proceed  in  a  judicial  manner.  They  too  reported  that 
freedom  had  been  violated,  and  censured  thè  president  for  re- 
fusing  information  requested.8  Here  were  thè  chief  elements  in 
thè  procedures  to  be  adopted  later  by  thè  American  Association 
of  University  Professors. 

Tensions  involving  freedom  in  generai  reappeared  when  World 
War  I  began  in  1914.  During  thè  next  year,  there  occurred  thè 
dismissal  of  Scott  Nearing  from  thè  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Personalities  as  well  as  economie  opinions  were  probably  involved, 
but  thè  trustees  refused  any  explanation  and  certain  of  them  im- 

1  Rolnick,  op.  cit.y  236  ff. 

2  E.  A.  Ross,  Seventy  Years  oflt . . .  (New  York,  1936),  79  ff. 

1  Rolnick,  op.  cit.y  276  ff. 
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plied  that  they  had  a  right  to  dismiss  employees.  Since  Nearing 
was  a  popular  teacher,  thè  case  attracted  wide  attention;  and 
thè  whole  debate  of  thè  i89o’s  was  repeated.1  Evidently,  aca- 
demic  freedom  had  not  been  fully  achieved. 

Following  suggestions  which  had  been  made  as  early  as  1900, 
a  number  of  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  professors  urged  in 
1913  that  a  generai  association  of  professors  be  organized.  This 
could  promote  thè  welfare  of  higher  education  in  generai  and  de- 
fend  academic  freedom  in  particular.  In  thè  same  year,  a  joint 
committee  of  three  social  Science  organizations  made  similar  recom- 
mendations,  and  continued  to  advocate  these  over  thè  next  year 
or  two.  The  efforts  of  thè  severa l  groups  were  coordinated  at  a 
meeting  in  New  York  in  1915,  when  thè  American  Association 
of  University  Professors  was  organized.  John  Dewey  of  Columbia 
University  became  thè  first  president,  and  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy 
of  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  thè  first  secretary.  The  New 
York  meeting  was  by  no  means  representative  of  thè  academic 
profession  at  large.  But  it  was  probably  fortunate,  in  terms  of 
strategy,  that  thè  small  group  there  assembled  was  made  up  of 
professors  of  outstanding  reputation. 

Important  decisions  were  made  at  this  first  meeting;  for  ex- 
ample,  to  admit  only  those  who  were  primarily  engaged  in  teaching 
or  research.2  It  was  also  necessary  to  decide  between  thè  merits 
of  a  “union,”  or  of  a  professional  association  analogous  to  thè 
national  bodies  in  law  and  medicine.  Certain  critics  had  ridi- 
culed  college  teachers  for  their  “subservience”  to  business  men, 
and  for  their  “rabbit-like”  indifference  to  thè  fate  of  dismissed 
colleagues.  Professors  were  also  dubbed  “thè  third  sex”  which 
lacked  thè  “guts”  to  unionize  and  fight  back.3  Despite  these 
taunts  from  thè  left,  thè  originai  meeting  decided  to  avoid  thè 
model  of  organized  labor  and  to  set  up,  rather,  a  professional 
association  in  thè  guild  tradition. 

1  Rolnick,  op.  cit .,  289  ff.;  L.  Witmer,  The  Nearing  Case  .  . .  (New  York,  1915), 
passim.  It  should  be  added  that,  as  a  result  of  this  controversy,  thè  trustees  estab- 
lished  much  improved  tenure  rules  at  Pennsylvania, 

s  Membership  criteria  were  originally  more  exclusive  than  now,  but  were  shortly 
liberalized.  There  was  probably  some  advantage,  at  first,  in  presenting  a  front  of 
experienced,  full  professors.  See  thè  Association’s  Bulletin  (March,  1916),  15. 

8  Bowman,  The  College  Professor  in  America ,  1 13  ff. 
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At  its  organizational  meeting  thè  Association  authorized  thè 
appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure. 
At  thè  Association’s  Annual  Meeting  on  December  31,  1915- 
January  1,  1916,  this  Committee  presented  its  report  on  Academic 
Freedom  and  Academic  Tenure,  which  is  now  known  to  thè  pro- 
fession  as  thè  1915  Declaration  of  Principles  on  Academic  Freedom 
and  Tenure.1 

This  Report,  which  lies  at  thè  base  of  most  of  thè  Association’s 
later  statements  on  both  freedom  and  institutional  government, 
received  wide  attention.  So,  too,  did  thè  formation  of  thè  Associa¬ 
tion  as  such.  There  was,  at  this  time,  no  similar  body  elsewhere 
in  thè  world.  Some  newspapers  and  journals  pointed  with  pride, 
while  others  viewed  with  alarm.  The  division  was  largely  that 
between  liberalism  and  conservatism;  but  even  some  liberals 
were  pessimistic  about  practical  results.  Conservatives,  including 
some  university  presidents,  insisted  on  viewing  thè  Association  as 
‘The  professors’  union,”  despite  thè  care  taken  to  disavow  any 
such  nature.2  The  prospect  of  investigation  by  an  “outside” 
organization  was  understandably  disturbing  to  locai  trustees  or 
administrators.  Yet  several  of  thè  first  investigations,  such  as  that 
of  Colorado  College  undertaken  at  a  moment’s  notice  by  Dr. 
Lovejoy,  proceeded  smoothly,  and  resulted  in  improved  tenure 
arrangements  which  promised  something  for  greater  freedom. 

By  this  time,  thè  colleges  had  also  organized  in  thè  Association 
of  American  Colleges,  and  this  body  adopted  its  own  report  on 
“Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure  of  Office”  in  1917.  This  more 
conservative  statement  held  that  thè  retention  as  well  as  thè 
appointment  of  professors  should  not  be  determined  by  “students, 
alumni,  or  even  thè  faculty,”  but  rather  by  “thè  trustees  acting  in 
conjunction  with  thè  president.”3 

During  its  first  two  years,  when  it  was  weakest  in  numbers, 
funds,  and  experience,  thè  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  had  at  least  thè  advantage  of  operating  in  thè  climate 
created  by  Wilsonian  Liberalism.  It  marked  out  its  future  course 

1  Bulletin  of  thè  American  Association  of  University  Professors  (Dee.,  1915),  15 
ff.;  reprinted  in  thè  Bulletin  on  several  occasions,  thè  most  recent  reprinting,  Voi. 
34  (Spring,  1948),  141  ff. 

2  Bowman,  op.  cit.y  1 15;  Rolnick,  op.  cit.y  303  ff. 

3  Association  of  American  Colleges  Bulletin :  Voi.  3  (Aprii,  1917),  48  ff. 
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by  setting  up  not  only  Committee  A  on  Academic  Freedom  and 
Tenure,  but  also  Committee  T  on  thè  Ròle  of  Faculties  in  College 
and  University  Government,  and  thè  latter  group  made  its  first 
report  in  1917.  But  with  American  entrance  into  thè  War,  thè 
storm  broke.  Liberalism  was  submerged  by  hysterical  patriotism, 
and  dismissals  occurred  all  over  thè  country  on  thè  unexpected 
ground  of  disloyalty. 

A  few  presidents  and  institutions,  notably  Eliot  and  Harvard, 
stood  finn  for  academic  freedom,  but  professors  themselves  were 
divided.  Even  Committee  A  conceded  that  dismissals  could  be 
justified  by  disloyalty.  Unfortunately,  disloyalty' — like  older 
charges — could  be  used  to  mask  other  motives  for  dismissal. 
This  accusation  of  concealment  was  made  against  President 
Butler  and  thè  Columbia  trustees  when  they  dismissed  Professor 
Cattell  in  1917;  for  example,  by  Professor  Charles  A.  Beard,  who 
then  himself  resigned  in  protest. 

Unfortunately,  a  tense  atmosphere  persisted  after  thè  War,  as 
a  result  of  “thè  great  red  scare”  precipitated  by  thè  Russian 
Revolution.  It  was  then  that  thè  demands  for  teachers’  oaths, 
as  proofs  of  loyalty,  first  appeared.  Even  mass  dismissals,  which 
had  not  occurred  for  many  decades,  now  took  place  occasionally. 
The  New  Republic ,  for  example,  reported  in  1921  that  Chancellor 
Bowman  of  thè  University  of  Pittsburgh  was  boasting  that,  in 
his  first  year  there,  he  had  dismissed  fifty-three  members  of  thè 
faculty.1  Professors  had  reason  to  ponder  thè  statement  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Hadley  of  Yale,  made  years  before,  that  tenure  and  freedom 
depended  more  on  “community  attitudes”  than  on  “thè  form  of 
corporation  Controls.” 

Harry  W.  Tyler,  Professor  of  Mathematics  on  thè  Faculty  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  became  thè  General  Secre- 
tary  of  thè  Association  on  January  1,  1916,  and  thè  Association’s 
Central  Office  was  established  at  that  Institute.  In  1929  thè  Cen¬ 
tral  Office  was  moved  to  Washington,  D.  C.  The  membership  of 
thè  Association  was  originally  small  and  its  growth  slow;  but  when 
Dr.  Tyler  retired  from  thè  General  Secretaryship  in  1934  thè  mem¬ 
bership  had  reached  thè  moderately  encouraging  figure  of  11,765. 

1  Bowman,  op.  cit.y  104  ff. 
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During  recent  years  thè  membership  has  grown  more  rapidly  and  is 
now  well  over  40,000. 

Dr.  Tyler  was  succeeded  in  thè  General  Secretaryship  by  Walter 
Wheeler  Cook,  Professor  of  Law  on  thè  Faculty  of  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Professor  Cook  served  in  that  office  until 
September,  1935,  when  he  accepted  a  professorship  in  thè  School 
of  Law  of  Northwestern  University.  Pending  thè  selection  of 
his  successor,  Dr.  Tyler,  Editor  of  thè  Association’s  Bulletiny 
served  as  Acting  General  Secretary.  Ralph  E.  Himstead,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Law  of  Syracuse  University,  became  General  Secretary  of 
thè  Association  on  June  1,  1936,  and  has  served  thè  Association 
in  that  office  since  that  time.  For  most  of  its  history,  therefore, 
thè  Association  has  been  served  by  only  two  General  Secretaries, 
Dr.  Tyler  and  Dr.  Himstead.  This  fact  has  contributed  greatly 
to  continuity  in  thè  policies  and  philosophy  of  thè  Association  and 
to  its  achievements. 

Among  thè  several  committees  which  thè  Association  eventually 
set  up,  those  on  Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure  and  on  thè  Place 
and  Function  of  Faculties  in  College  and  University  Government 
were  most  centrai  to  its  objectives.  The  former  became  an  especi- 
ally  hard-working  group,  because  it  was  responsible  not  only  for 
developing  principles  but  also  for  thè  oversight  of  investigations 
into  dismissal  cases.  The  Committee,  or  its  representatives,  did 
not  rush  into  every  case  simply  to  defend  a  dismissed  professor  as 
such:  it  sought  rather  to  sift  evidence  from  all  possible  sources  and 
then  to  pass  judgment  on  thè  basis  of  its  own  standards.  No 
doubt  thè  professorial  ideology,  as  Metzger  terms  it,  influenced 
these  processes;  but  most  reports  were  sufficiently  judicial  in 
nature  to  impress  many  administrators  as  well  as  professors.  One 
recalls  thè  statement  on  thè  Cattell  case  at  Columbia,  in  1917,  as 
an  outstanding  example  of  these  early  reports. 

As  to  thè  standards  of  tenure  which  thè  Committee  could  apply, 
a  statement  of  these  was  formulated  in  1915,  and  endorsed  by  thè 
Association  at  thè  end  of  that  year.  In  1925  thè  American  Council 
on  Education  called  a  conference  of  various  constituent  members, 
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including  this  Association,1  in  order  to  formulate  a  shorter  state¬ 
ment  on  academic  freedom  and  tenure.  The  “1925  Conference 
Statement,”  then  formulated,  was  approved  by  this  Association 
in  1926.  Notable  was  thè  even  earlier  adoption  of  this  1925 
Statement  by  thè  Association  of  American  Colleges — which  in 
1915  had  clearly  differed  from  that  of  thè  professors  on  principles 
of  tenure  and  freedom.  College  presidents  and  college  teachers 
were  coming  to  accept  similar  standards. 

Cooperation  proceeded  thereafter  on  these  matters  between  thè 
two  national  bodies  representing,  respectively,  thè  presidents  and 
thè  professors.  Joint  conferences,  beginning  in  1936,  finally 
prepared  a  new  “1940  Statement  of  Principles  on  Academic  Free¬ 
dom  and  Tenure,”  which  was  promptly  endorsed  by  both  associa- 
tions.  Subsequently  approved  by  five  other  national  bodies,  this 
has  remained  thè  standard  formulation  to  thè  present  time.  It 
provides  not  only  a  restatement  of  generai  principles,  but  also 
specific  principles  on  tenure  and  on  acceptable  procedures  in  cases 
of  dismissal.2 


IX 

The  increasing  membership  of  thè  Association  after  1935  indi- 
cated  growing  confidence  in  its  defense  of  tenure  and  freedom. 
This  statement  must  be  qualified,  however,  in  two  ways.  First, 
many  able  men  in  prominent  institutions  remained  indifFerent, 
presumably  because  they  felt  personally  secure  and  because  they 
were  unaware  of  any  need  of  professional  esprit  de  corps.  This 
was — and  is — unfortunate,  for  their  moral  support  would  be  valu- 
able  to  thè  profession  as  a  whole.  The  attitude  also  may  prove 
unfortunate  in  their  own  interest,  since  recent  events  have  shown 

1  Between  1916  and  1925,  many  specialized  professional  societies  found  it  useful 
to  be  represented  in  centralized,  nonofficial  “councils”  representing  large  areas  of 
interest — beginning  with  thè  National  Research  Council  (naturai  Sciences)  in  1916. 
The  American  Council  on  Education  represented  a  large  number  of  bodies  con- 
cerned  with  various  aspects  of  higher  education.  Unlike  thè  other  national  coun¬ 
cils  of  this  type,  thè  personnel  of  its  commi ttees  seems  to  have  been  made  up 
largely  of  administrators  rather  than  professors.  Hence  thè  “voice  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion”  in  Washington  has  usually  been  that  of  presidents  and  deans. 

*  The  Statement  is  published  annually  in  thè  Association’s  Bulletìn;  e.g.>  this 
issue%  1 1 5  fF. 
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that  even  a  strong  university  may  become  involved  suddenly  in 
thè  issue  of  freedom.1 

Second,  doubts  were  at  times  expressed — even  by  members  of  thè 
Association — concerning  thè  effectiveness  of  Committee  A  pro- 
cedures.  The  usuai  protest  was  that  investigations,  even  if  they 
led  to  reports  favorable  to  dismissed  teachers,2  rarely  secured  their 
reinstatement.  Often,  too,  thè  reports  appeared  a  considerable 
time  after  thè  cases  were  closed,  so  far  as  locai  action  was  con- 
cerned;  so  that  members  inquired  why  thè  Association  “always 
arrived  only  after  thè  fire  was  outT  Such  queries  were  naturai 
enough,  but  indicated  a  lack  of  understanding  of  thè  procedures 
involved  in  thè  operations  of  Committee  A.  In  thè  first  place, 
these  procedures  were  judicial  in  nature  and  took  time — judges 
never  “arrive”  until  after  thè  crime  has  been  committed.  Second, 
thè  resources  of  thè  Association — both  in  securing  voluntary 
Service  by  busy  professors  and  in  providing  staff  in  its  centrai 
office — were  very  limited.  This,  too,  meant  delay. 

But  most  important  is  thè  fact  that  thè  Association  rarely 
expected  to  save  thè  originai  job  of  thè  individuai,  although  it 
often  aided  him  in  finding  a  new  one.  Few  administrations, 
having  taken  definite  action,  would  reverse  themselves  under 
open  pressure.  The  effectiveness  of  Committee  A  work  lay  rather 
in  preliminary  mediation — in  making  it  known  to  administrations 
in  advance  that  any  future  dismissals  might  be  subject  to  investi¬ 
gations.  This  prospect  was  more  effective  than  many  members 
realized.  Unfortunately,  in  thè  nature  of  thè  case,  thè  evidence 
could  not  be  presented  to  them.  They  did  not  see  thè  increasing 
number  of  presidents  who  first  consulted  thè  national  office,  before 
deciding  about  a  possible  dismissal.  They  were  not  even  aware, 
in  some  cases,  when  tenure  in  their  own  institutions  was  improved 
all  along  thè  line  by  a  correspondence  which  could  never  be  pub- 
lished. 

The  test  is  rarely  thè  single,  publicized  case;  it  is,  rather,  thè 
long  run  trend.  And  there  is  no  question  that  this — within  limits 

1  Dismissal  cases  are  not  looked  into  except  upon  request  of  thè  individuai  con- 
cerned.  On  various  occasions,  teachers  not  members  of  thè  Association  have  so 
appealed.  No  distinction  has  been  made  in  such  instances,  since  thè  principles  in¬ 
volved  remain  thè  same. 

*  This  term  is  used,  unless  otherwise  noted,  to  cover  thè  entire  instructional  or 
research  staff  regardless  of  rank. 
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set  by  a  changing  social  atmosphere — has  been  in  thè  direction 
of  improved  tenure.  This  does  not  automatically  provide  com¬ 
plete  freedom,  since  administrations  which  are  forced  to  grant 
tenure  may  find  various  means  for  discouraging  professors  whom 
they  would  prefer  to  dismiss.  But  it  remains  true  that  tenure 
standards  are  essential  to  at  least  a  minimum  achievement  ot 
academic  freedom. 

Since  thè  Association  strives  to  prevent  dismissals  which  it 
considers  unjustifiable,  thè  view  is  often  expressed  that  thè  Associa¬ 
tion  should  by  thè  same  token  cooperate  in  dismissals  which  are 
justifiable — for  example,  on  thè  ground  of  incompetence.  The 
Association  has  always  recognized  this  obligation  in  thè  principles 
of  tenure  it  has  advocated,  and  this  obligation  is  now  effectively 
implemented  in  thè  1940  Statement  of  Principles  on  Academic 
Freedom  and  Tenure — specifically  in  thè  provisions  for  proba- 
tionary  appointments  and  in  thè  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
seeking  thè  termination  of  thè  tenure  of  teachers  for  justifiable 
cause;  procedures  which  prò  vide  for  thè  adducement  of  evidence 
upon  which  to  base  thè  decision  of  whether  or  not  there  is  justifiable 
cause  for  a  dismissal.  In  this  connection  thè  importance  of  thè 
provisions  for  probationary  appointments  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized.  Most  of  thè  tenure  cases  brought  to  thè  Association  for 
consideration  are  thè  results  of  thè  neglect  of  administrative 
officers  to  observe  thè  work  of  thè  teachers  concerned  during  their 
probationary  appointments. 

Committee  T  had  no  such  time-consuming  duties  as  Committee 
A,  but  its  basic  problem  was  more  complex — to  define  thè  ròle  of 
faculties  in  institutional  government  and  to  bring  about  a  recogni- 
tion  of  that  ròle.  The  enthusiasm  of  some  early  critics  (1900-1925) 
for  thè  restoration  of  complete  “faculty  rule”  had  precipitated  some 
discussion  of  faculty  qualifications  in  this  connection.  Those 
opposing  faculty  management  claimed  (1)  that  many  pro¬ 
fessors  did  not  wish  to  bave  this  burden  thrust  upon  them; 
and  (2)  that,  in  any  case,  academic  men  were  not  qualified 
to  carry  it.  The  handling  of  funds  and  public  relations  trans- 
cended  their  training  and  capacities.  There  was,  I  think, 
some  validity  in  these  arguments;  for  example,  thè  trustees  of 
most  private  universities  probably  are  more  effective  in  raising 
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funds  than  would  be  their  respective  faculties.  The  faculties 
controlling  foreign  universities  rarely  have  to  face  such  an  obli- 
gation. 

On  thè  other  hand,  there  was  some  exaggeration  in  thè  objections 
to  faculty  participation.  Much  of  thè  disinclination  of  professors 
to  be  bothered  by  administrative  assignments  could  be  explained 
by  thè  trivial  nature  of  what  they  were  ordinarily  asked  to  do. 
The  same  circumstances  explained  something  of  their  lack  of 
preparation  for  major  administrative  duties.  Denied  such 
opportunities,  many  professors  affected  scorn  for  administration 
as  such.  They  underestimated  its  importance  in  thè  American 
setting,  and  thè  reai  ability  which  it  demands. 

x^ctually,  there  is  some  evidence  that — at  least  in  strong  institu- 
tions — faculties  can  effectively  take  over  a  large  degree  of  manage¬ 
ment.  The  example  of  Yale  College,  about  1900,  has  been  men- 
tioned;  and  one  could  probably  place  thè  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  in  thè  same  category.  Or  consider  thè  case  of  thè  American 
Philosophical  Society,  thè  oldest  scientific  institution  in  thè  coun¬ 
try.  Its  members,  largely  academic  men,  have  always  managed 
its  affairs — including  a  substantial  endowment — without  benefit 
of  either  trustees  or  appointed  administrators.  If  this  Society 
were  now  to  undertake  a  graduate  training  program,  its  generai 
nature  would  be  quite  analogous  in  some  ways  to  that  of  thè  old 
English  Universities. 

The  most  potent  obstacles  to  reviving  “faculty  rule”  were 
probably  not  thè  particular  arguments  noted,  but  rather  (1)  thè 
great  momentum  acquired  by  thè  usuai  American  forms  of  univer¬ 
sity  government,  and  (2)  thè  Anglo-American  tradition  that  thè 
management  of  philanthropic  institutions  (for  example,  voluntary 
hospitals)  was  primarily  a  lay  function.  Also  in  thè  picture  were 
two  other  facto rs  already  noted;  that  is,  thè  unusual  complexity 
of  universities  in  this  country,  and  thè  apparent  zeal  for  organiza- 
tion  as  such — each  of  which  implied  a  need  for  many  administra¬ 
tors,  if  not  for  many  trustees. 

In  consequence,  thè  plea  for  revived  faculty  management  was 
probably  never  taken  seriously  in  most  quarters;  certainly  not 
by  Committee  T.  The  question  became  an  academic  one,  in  thè 
figurative  as  well  as  thè  literal  sense.  Abraham  Flexner  once 
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clismissed  it,  in  retrospect,  by  declaring  that  he  had  never  known 
anyone  to  desire  such  management  “who  really  understood  educa- 
tion  both  at  home  and  abroad.”1  One  may  agree  with  this  on 
pragmatic  grounds,  and  yet  express  regret  that  circumstances 
force  this  conclusion  upon  us.  For  it  seems  likely,  as  some  foreign 
critics  have  noted,  that  direct  lay  and  administrative  control  of 
truly  higher  education  (graduate  and  advanced  professional 
schools)  is  undesirable  in  principle.  Such  control  is  perhaps  in 
order  for  some  colleges,  and  certainly  is  so  for  high  schools;  and 
thè  fact  that  it  has  also  been  imposed  on  higher  education  is  ap- 
parently  thè  price  we  pay  for  combining  and  confusing  different 
levels  of  education  within  thè  same  institutions.  All  that  can 
be  done  now  is  to  make  thè  best  of  thè  peculiar  American  situation 
in  which  we  are  all  involved. 

Despite  thè  generai  opposition  to  a  revival  of  “faculty  rule” 
in  either  universities  or  colleges,  this  arrangement  is  approached 
today  in  a  few  small,  experimental  colleges.  One  of  these,  for 
example,  requires  thè  president  to  secure  a  vote  of  confidence 
from  thè  faculty  every  three  years — a  provision,  incidentally, 
which  one  might  hesitate  to  endorse.2  It  seems  desirable  that 
such  experiments  be  tried,  but  to  date  they  have  occurred  outside 
thè  main  course  of  events  in  American  higher  education. 

Committee  T,  facing  realities,  recommended  cooperation  be- 
tween  faculties  and  trustees  in  regard  to  thè  choosing  of  administra- 
tors  and  thè  determination  of  educational  policies.  But  after 
several  reports  and  studies  over  three  decades,  thè  Committee  could 
only  report  in  1948  that  there  had  been  some  “slow  improvement” 
in  these  matters  in  most  institutions.8  Since  this  was  not  too 
encouraging,  some  professors  urged  that  faculties  should  be  directly 
represented  on  boards  of  trustees/ 

Meantime,  an  interesting  development  was  actually  taking 
place  within  college  and  university  government.  This  was  thè 

1 1  Remember  (N  e  w  Y  ork,  1 940)  ,335. 

2  C.  Eggersten,  “Some  Practices  in  Faculty  Organizatìon,”  in  H.  Benjamin  (ed.), 
Bemocracy  in  thè  Administration  of  Higher  Education ,  1 13. 

8  Paul  Ward,  Chairman,  “The  Role  of  Faculties  in  College  and  University  Govern¬ 
ment,”  Bulletiny  Voi.  34  (Spring,  1948),  55  ff. 

4  A.  R.  Thompson,  “The  Professor  and  thè  Governing  Board,”  ibid.y  Voi.  35 
Win  ter,  1949),  678  ff. 
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growing  participation  of  thè  alumni  associations.  The  organiza- 
tion  of  these  bodies,  in  some  cases,  went  far  back  into  thè  nine- 
teenth  century;  but  their  size  grew  rapidly  only  in  thè  expansion 
period  after  1890.  So  did  their  influence,  since  thè  nostalgia  of 
“old  grads”  became  a  potential  source  for  moral  as  well  as  financial 
support.  Their  leaders,  by  this  time,  were  usually  successful 
business  or  professional  men — much  as  were  trustees.  These 
circumstances  explain  thè  relative  ease  with  which  alumni  societies 
now  obtained  substantial  representation  on  thè  governing  boards. 
There  were  even,  in  extreme  cases,  claims  that  thè  alumni  ought  to 
control  thè  colleges  “which  they  supported.”1 

This  trend  could  hardly  be  ignored  by  thè  faculties,  particularly 
since  they  feared  that  alumni  influence  was  not  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing.  Some  trustees  apparently  gave  more  heed  to  alumni  opinion 
than  they  did  to  that  of  teaching  staffs — not  only  in  relation  to 
intercollegiate  athletics  but  also  with  respect  to  other  serious  mat- 
ters.2  In  any  case,  thè  query  was  naturally  raised:  if  thè  alumni 
were  represented  on  thè  boards,  why  not  faculties  also?  Here 
thè  matter  rests  at  thè  present  time,  and  action  can  be  taken  only 
on  thè  voluntary  decision  of  thè  present  boards.  This  lends 
added  signifìcance,  nevertheless,  to  thè  continued  efforts  of  Com- 
mittee  T  and  of  thè  national  office  to  establish  better  communi- 
cation  and  understanding  between  faculties  and  trustees. 

X 

We  are  all  painfully  aware  that  thè  academic  profession  entered, 
about  a  decade  ago,  another  period  in  which  thè  social  atmosphere 
threatens  our  traditional  liberties.  The  pressures  now,  as  in 
1917-1927,  relate  to  “loyalty,”  both  to  our  traditional  economy 
and  to  thè  nation.  Certain  factors  bave  carried  over  into  present 
tensions  from  thè  early  years  of  thè  century;  for  example,  thè 
continued  efforts  of  faculties  to  influence  thè  larger  aspects  of 

1  W.  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  God  and  Man  at  Yale  (Chicago,  1951),  1 1 5  ff.  It  is  con¬ 
tendaci  here  that  at  Yale  thè  alumni  already  are  “thè  ultimate  sovereignty.” 

2  In  a  recent  account,  e.g.,  of  how  thè  University  of  Pennsylvania  elected  to  re- 
main  a  private  institution  in  1921,  one  of  its  trustees  credits  this  to  alumni  action, 
but  does  not  mention  what  attitude  thè  faculty  may  or  may  not  have  taken  toward 
this  vital  decision;  Ralph  Morgan,  “Our  Society’s  Past  and  Future,”  Pennsylvania 
Gaiette ,  Voi.  50  (Feb.,  1952),  io  ff. 
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educational  policy.  It  will  be  recalled,  for  example,  that  in  thè 
recent  California  controversy,  one  trustee  declared  that  thè  issue 
was  not  at  all  that  of  Communism  but  rather  that  of  “disciplining” 
certain  members  of  thè  faculty.1 

We  are  all  aware,  too,  that  present  demands  for  “loyalty,”  and 
for  tests  thereof,  have  been  made  more  acute  and  more  pervading 
because  of  a  context  of  world  struggle  between  two  social  orders. 
In  consequence,  we  are  faced  not  by  thè  mere  evasion  or  distortion 
of  academic  freedom,  which  was  usually  apparent  in  thè  early 
dismissal  cases.  Instead,  one  hears  again — for  thè  first  time  in 
almost  fifty  years — frontal  attacks  on  this  ideal.  It  is  now  asserted, 
as  it  was  in  Nazi  Germany  or  is  today  in  Communist  States,  that 
academic  freedom  is  undesirable  in  principle.  It  is  said  that 
professors  must  defend  thè  views  of  those  who  employ  them: 
otherwise  they  should  be  dismissed.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 
The  old  demand  for  religious  indoctrination  has  also  been  revived; 
even,  apparently,  for  colleges  usually  viewed  as  secular  institu- 
tions.2 

It  is  too  early  to  teli  just  how  significant  these  extreme  attacks 
may  be.  Perhaps  it  would  be  expedient  to  ignore  them.  But  in 
so  far  as  they  express  thè  reai  convictions  of  any  number  of  persons, 
it  will  be  difficult  and  perhaps  unwise  to  ignore  them.  The  whole 
tradition  of  liberalism,  in  which  academic  freedom  is  a  vital  ele- 
ment,  stands  today  threatened  by  both  thè  extreme  right  and  thè 
extreme  left,  It  is  easy  to  find  inconsistencies,  uncertainties,  or 
other  weaknesses  in  liberalism,  whose  values  are  subtle  and  com- 
plex.  The  dogmatic  simplicities  of  thè  extreme  right  or  left  can 
be  made  to  stand  out  in  bold  contrast.  All  this  makes  an  appeal 
to  many,  particularly  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

1  Petition  for  Writ  of  Mandate ,  Submitted  by  Stanley  A.  JVeigel  to  District  Court  of 
Appeal .  .  .  California,  Third  Appellate  Dist.,  Appendix  6  (1950),  77. 

2  See  Buckley,  God  and  Man  at  Yale ,  passim ;  and  his  recent  article  “The  Treason 
of  thè  Professors,”  American  Mercury ,  LXXIV  (March,  1952)  29  ff.  Note  also  thè 
address  of  thè  Very  Rev.  Hunter  Guthrie,  S.J.,  “The  Sacred  Fetish  of  Academic 
Freedom,”  in  Vital  Speeches  of  thè  Day ,  XVI  (Aug.  1,  1950),  632  ff.  He  declared 
that  “thè  sacred  fetish  of  academic  freedom  is  thè  soft  under-belly  of  our  American 
way  of  life,  and  thè  sooner  it  is  armor-plated  by  some  sensiblelimitations  thesooner 
will  thè  future  of  this  nation  be  secured  from  fatai  consequences  ....  This  is  not 
a  matter  of  opinion  ....  Freedom  will  come  from  thè  truth,  but  freedom  rarely 
leads  to  truth,”  etc.  A  similar  statement  by  Father  Guthrie  was  inserted  in  thè 
Congressional  Record  by  Senator  (later  Attorney  General)  J.  H.  McGrath,  according 
to  The  Christian  Centuryì  Voi.  67  (June  28, 1950),  781. 
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Fortunately,  there  are  now  certain  factors  which  make  for  a 
stronger  defense  of  academic  freedom  than  was  possible  fifty  years 
ago.  First  and  foremost  is  thè  existence  of  this  Association:  of 
what  it  stands  for  and  what  it  has  achieved.  It  is  true  that  it 
faces  its  own  difficulties  in  relation  to  limited  resources  and  facili* 
ies.  And  these,  I  take  it,  reflect  an  underlying  handicap; 
namely,  thè  fact  that  thè  first  interest  of  professors  is  usually  in 
their  special  fields,  while  their  concern  for  thè  academic  profession 
as  a  whole  is  secondary.  The  academic  guild  is,  in  a  sense,  a 
collection  of  a  score  or  more  of  distmct  professions.  (Compare 
this  with  thè  solidarity  of  thè  medicai  men,  who  are  physicians 
first  and  specialists  thereafter.)  This  basic  limitation  notwith- 
standing,  thè  achievement  of  this  Association  over  thè  last  genera¬ 
tion  in  advancing  all  professional  interests  has  been  a  creditable 
one;  and  in  no  area  has  this  been  more  true  than  in  thè  defense 
of  academic  freedom. 

Evidence  of  this  is  provided,  unintentionally,  in  thè  degree 
of  antagonism  which  thè  Association  arouses  in  those  who  would 
suppress  freedom.  There  may  be  those  who  think,  for  example, 
that  thè  Association  did  little  or  nothing  in  thè  recent  California 
case;  but  not  so  Mr.  Neylan,  who  led  those  Regents  who  insisted 
upon  thè  oath  and  thè  resulting  dismissals.  In  an  address  of  last 
year,  he  referred  to  “.  .  .  thè  little  known  but  increasingly  powerful 
and  sinister  organization  known  as  thè  American  Association  of 
University  Professors.”  He  added  that  although  his  hearers  prob- 
ably  knew  nothing  of  this  body  or  “of  its  hierarchy,”  yet  “this  in- 
stitution,  responsible  to  no  one,  is  mentioned  as  a  nemesis  which 
can  destroy  any  great  university.”1  These  remarks  were  hardly 
intended  as  good  publicity  for  this  body  and  their  possible  ili 
effect  is  not  to  be  underrated.  Yet  their  implications  concerning 
thè  effectiveness  of  thè  Association,  however  distorted,  are  compli- 
mentary  in  thè  extreme. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  any  ground  for  complacency: 
far  from  it.  We  shall  need  all  our  energies,  and  perhaps  new 
efforts  and  new  procedures,  if  we  are  to  successfully  combat — 
especially  in  thè  academic  sphere — that  “subtle,  creeping  paralysis 

1  J.  F.  Neylan,  Address  .  .  .  Commonwealth  Club ,  San  Francisco ,  Nov.  33,  19  5 F 
p.  7. 
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of  thought  and  speech”  which  has  been  spreading  throughout 
American  society  during  thè  past  few  years.1  There  is  great  need 
for  enlightening  thè  public  about  academic  values  as  we  see  them; 
for  thè  public  is  certainly  not  well  informed  about  our  standards 
and  objectives,  or  about  thè  significance  of  these  for  American 
society.2 

Fortunately,  I  think  we  can  count  on  thè  support  of  other  pro¬ 
fessional  societies,  of  a  certain  number  among  thè  educated  public, 
and — more  specifically — on  some  enlightened  trustees  who  now 
believe  in  academic  freedom.  Indeed,  if  thè  popular  pressures 
engendered  by  certain  politicians  and  newspapers  should  increase, 
one  can  foresee  situations  in  which  faculties,  administrators,  and 
trustees  will  have  to  stand  together  in  thè  defense  of  freedom. 
Indeed,  such  situations  have  already  arisen.3  This,  again,  makes 
it  essential  that  mutuai  understanding  among  these  three  groups 
be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way. 

To  this  end,  all  that  has  been  said  about  cooperation  remains 
as  pertinent  now  as  it  ever  was,  but  this  is  not  enough.  We  have 
reached  a  time,  I  am  convinced,  when  trustees  should  seriously 
consider  thè  establishment  of  better  means  of  communication 
with  thè  faculties.  Just  how  this  can  be  done  will  depend  on 
locai  circumstances:  it  is  thè  spirit  rather  than  thè  form  of  thè 
thing  which  will  count.  It  may  be  adequate,  in  one  case,  if  trustees 
meet  professors  in  an  informai,  social  setting — provided  that  this 
has  some  seriousness  of  purpose  and  occurs  with  reasonable  fre- 
quency.  In  another  case,  it  might  be  helpful  to  set  up  a  standing, 
joint  committee  of  trustees  and  faculty  to  exchange  views  on  edu¬ 
cational  policy. 

The  most  formai  arrangement  would  be  thè  admission  of  two 
or  three  elected  faculty  members  to  thè  boards — just  as  alumni 
members  have  been  admitted.  Such  action  will  not  be  taken 

1  Ne w  York  Timesy]an.  21, 19 $2. 

3  On  public  misapprehension,  especially  about  communism  in  thè  colieges,  see, 
e.  g.y  H.  M.  Wriston,  “Fire  Bell  in  thè  Night,”  Bulletiny  Voi.  35,  (Autumn,  1949) 

434  ff* 

8  A  notable  illustration  is  afforded  by  thè  correspondence  between  Frank  B.  Ober 
and  thè  Harvard  authorities  in  1949.  No  one  could  ask  for  a  finer  defense  of 
academic  freedom  than  was  provided  therein  by  President  Conant  and  by  Grenville 
Clark,  a  fellow  (trustee)  of  thè  University.  Reprinted  in  Bulletiny  Voi.  35  (Sum- 
mer,  1949),  313  ff.  Cf.  Buckley,  op.  cit.y  136  ff. 
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easily,  since  it  involves  not  only  a  voluntary  sharing  o f  authority, 
but  also  divergence  from  thè  inherited  view  about  lay  control 
which  has  already  been  mentioned.  Other  objections  may  be 
made;  for  example,  that  two  or  three  men  could  not  adequately 
represent  thè  faculty;  or  that  each  additional  element  within  a 
board  may  make  it  more  difficult  for  that  body  to  function 
smoothly. 

On  thè  other  hand,  thè  only  purpose  of  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  to  make  sure  that  faculty  opinion  was  heard  on  basic 
policies.  This  opportunity  has  long  been  provided  at  Cornell, 
with  little  or  no  difficulty;  and  is  taken  for  granted  in  thè  great 
English  universities,  both  old  and  new,  at  thè  present  time.  The 
election  of  faculty  trustees,  or  one  of  thè  other  arrangements 
suggested,  would  not  only  aid  faculty  morale  at  a  criticai  juncture, 
but  might  well  prove  of  advantage  to  thè  boards  themselves. 
Several  of  thè  recent  academic  controversies  would  probably  never 
have  occurred,  if  there  had  been  a  frank  exchange  of  views  between 
trustees  and  professors  before  precipitating  actions  were  taken. 

It  therefore  seems  desirable  that  we  not  only  maintain  our  de- 
fense  of  freedom,  but  that  we  seek  energetically  to  implement 
this  by  improved  relationships  within  thè  government  of  our  in- 
stitutions.  This  is  not  merely  consistent  with  thè  American 
democratic  tradition:  it  is  essential  to  its  full  realization.  It  is 
to  such  a  program  that  I  hope  thè  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity  Professors  will  dedicate  itself  in  thè  years  before  us. 


